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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Moral, the anarchist who threw the bomb at the 
King and Queen of Spain, has since committed suicide. 
The Madrid press states that over a hundred people 
were killed or wounded by the explosion. Sir Howard 
Vincent has made a statement to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Times” which is well worth attend- 
ing to. He with Lord Currie and Sir Godfrey 


Lushington represented England at the anti-anarchist | 
conference some years ago in Rome, and he speaks | 


in these matters with unquestioned authority. He 
believes that if the secret international system of 
watching the anarchists, which the conference esta- 
blished, had been continued, these crimes would pro- 
bably never take place. Why has the system been 
abandoned or neglected? Apparently, from what Sir 
Howard Vincent says, it is no longer working. The 
mere punishment by death or imprisonment for life of 
criminals such as Sipido and Moral is by itself quite in- 
effective. As reasonably did Charlotte Corday hope to 
Stay the Revolution by killing Marat. — 


The wedding festivities at Madrid this week have 
included the inevitable bull-fight, and there are people 
in some plenty here who are shocked and complaining 
because the new Queen of Spain attended it. But 
the point is the Queen had not the power—though 
we may be sure she had the wish—to contract out of 
it. One Spanish Queen tried to discountenance the 
sport of, practically, the entire Spanish nation and 
failed dangerously. 
approving of football and cricket as rough, even cruel 
games, and setting himself against them—his lot would 
be that of a Spanish sovereign who tries to put down 
bull-fighting. It is absurd to be enthusiastic one day 


about the marriage of an English Princess to a King 
of Spain and next day to be grieved and indignant | 


Imagine an English sovereign dis- | 


because she does not promptly take a step absolutely 
offensive — gratuitously offensive as most Spaniards 
would take it—to her new people. 


The Queen, therefore, acted in the only reasonable, 
indeed, considering her position and duties, the only 
right way open to her. To refuse to attend, almost 
immediately after her coronation, would not be to take 
a step towards the education of the Spanish people in 
this matter, it would merely be an open affront to them. 
But to understand and agree with this is not to deny 
that much of the bull-fight spectacle in Spain, unlike 
that of Portugal, is an abomination. Helpless blind- 
fold horses, exposed to the wild fury of the bull, 
ripped open and then dragged or led from the ring— 
this is wholly detestable ; ‘‘ the Christians to the lions” 
was hardly worse. It is sickening cruelty. Strange 
irony that attached to, part and parcel of, a place where 
such things are done, there should be a chapel in which 
in case of necessity the bull-fighter can receive the 
Eucharist ! 


If only this horrible horse business could be done 
away with, the bull-fight would be very different. 
Why even should the bull be killed or wounded? The 
deftness, the wonderful cloak play, of chulos and 
bandilleros, above all of the espada, are the chief thing, 
and this could surely be witnessed without the wound- 
ing and killing of the bull, let alone the wretched 
horses. The risk run by the espada would probably be 
quite as great, and he would have need of all the 
swiftness and resource which he shows now, if this 
change were made. It may be objected of course that 
even with such a change the bull-fight would degrade 
the sightseers, for the risk run by the men would still 
constitute the chief charm and excitement; but a 
refined or humane spectacle no bull-fight ever can be. 
There seems no chance of doing away with it whilst 
Spain is Spain: on the other hand a change in the 
direction we refer to is surely not quite out of the region 
of possibility. 


We are not surprised to read that diplomatists ‘‘ do 
not share either the flamboyant or the official view” 
of the visit of Kaiser Wilhelm to Vienna. The Triple 
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Alliance stands exactly where it did. The close investi- 

ation to which the telegraphic phraseology of monarchs 
is subjected is likely to lead to an over-elaboration of 
deduction; this is ever the fate of textual criticism 
carried to an extreme. Italy cannot afford to break 
with her allies because German enmity, as we have 
always indicated, would do her more harm than would 
the possibility of being involved in certain German 
quarrels. It was not to be expected that after the 
telegram to Count Goluchowski King Victor Emanuel 
would be enthusiastic; he is however correct if not 
cordial. Meanwhile the Kaiser seems to have done a 

ood deal to smooth over Magyar susceptibilities. The 
Fiendship of Hungary may be highly serviceable to 
Germany in certain contingencies not remote, and a few 
years ago the Kaiser was the foreign sovereign most 
sympathetic with Hungarian patriots. He may easily 
become so again. 


France has new trouble in Morocco, and for all 
the effect it seems to have had on the Sultan and 
his advisers thé Algeciras conference might never 
have been held. A bank employé named Charbonnier 
was recently murdered near Tangier, and the French 
Government are insisting on compensation, the capture 
and execution of the murderer, an official apology and 
the erection of a memorial on the site of the crime. 
These were the conditions imposed by Germany in simi- 
lar circumstances two years ago. Two Ffench war- 
ships have been sent to Tangier, and when the body of 
the murdered man was put on board ship on Wednesday 
the assemblage of Europeans bore witness to their con- 
sciousness of the necessity of standing shoulder to 
shoulder in face of a common menace. Unless the 
Maghzen shows a livelier sense of its responsibilities in 
the future than it has shown recently, there is serious 
work ahead for the international police. 


Proceedings in the Russian Assembly this week have 
had some significance—not for aught in the way of 
statesmanship or legislation or for anything that has 
been said by any of the members. One division, how- 
ever, on the land question showed that the peasants 
have not been captured by the revolutionaries. Having 
on a previous day shown a disposition to bring the 
whole Duma performance to a violent end and to support 
as a body the ‘‘ Toil” programme, a mad scheme of 
the extremists, most of the peasant members on 
Wednesday voted against it. The land problem is pro- 
bably the most urgent Russia has to meet, but it is 
already evident that the summoning of the Duma will 
in no way help towards its solution. To be against the 
Government is this parliamentary infant’s only idea of 
statesmanship. 


Japan is strengthening her commercial and military 
hold over both Manchuria and Korea, and we may 
expect to hear many complaints that the victors in the 
recent war are turning their opportunities to account, to 
the upset of the pretty sentiment that Japan spent her 
blood and treasure for the special benefit of the world at 
large. In Manchuria outside Port Arthur they are 
preparing to keep 20,000 men, and, whatever the desire 
of the Japanese Government may be with regard to 
the open door, Japanese traders and others will leave 
no stone unturned to secure for themselves alone the 
advantages of preference. In Korea the Marquis Ito’s 
task is a difficult one. Rebels are in the field or have 
only just been disposed of, and every action of the 
Resideut General, every concession given to the 
Japanese, is represented as a hardship to the natives. 
That the Japanese do not show too tender a regard 
for Korean susceptibilities is easy to understand, but 

haps the real cause of trouble is that they are now 
compelling the Korean to throw off the sloth of ages. 
It is a sore grievance that any son of the Hermit 
Kingdom should be made to work and assist in the 
development of the natural resources of his native land. 


An enveloping movement has begun in Natal. The 
situation is distinctly unsatisfactory, and the enemy have 
again come very near to scoring a success which would 
in all probability have been the signal for a further if 
not a general rising. On Sunday last Royston’s Horse, 
which had been energetically engaged in the burning of 


Sigananda’s kraals, had a narrow escape. The Zulus 
charged three times through thick bush, and the fight. 
ing was at close quarters. Only the admirable behaviour 
of the troopers prevented a grave disaster. The native 
levies are not to be depended on. They are inclined to 
bolt when matters become critical, and with exceptions 
are not equal to the rebels in daring. Another disturb- 
ing element is Dinizulu. His loyalty is again called in 
question. Those who know him do not attribute much 
weight to the report. He is in no doubt as to the 
will and ability of the whites at whatever cost to assert 
their authority, but as against other chiefs he is probably 
playing for his own hand. 


In the South African discussion in Parliament yester- 
day Mr. Churchill said the Government hope to be 
able six weeks hence to make a decisive announcement 
with regard to the Transvaal Constitution. Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick’s speech in Johannesburg on Sir West 
Ridgeway’s work hardly suggests that the conclusions 
arrived at by the Committee of Inquiry will be accept- 
able from the British point of view. It is true he paid 
a tribute to the accessibility and open-mindedness of 
the chairman and his colleagues, but he complained in 
the same breath that the inquiry has been conducted 
in camera. If the committee have been “got at” by 
“‘the other side”, as Sir Percy Fitzpatrick considers, 
we fail to see anything but meaningless courtesy in the 
reference to the unbiassed and non-partisan spirit of its 
members. British supremacy is the stake. ‘* A com- 
promising of their principles”, said Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick, ‘‘ a giving away of their rights to a vanquished 
foe and putting him cn an equal footing with them- 
selves is not moderation but folly”, and will be stoutly 
resisted. 


Lord Meath’s Empire-day movement is obviously so 
well meant that nobody need say hard things of the 
programme generally ; but the Empire catechism for 
the infant mind that has been made public this week 
really reads like something they taught in the Coketown 
schools. It ludicrously recalls, too, the terrors of 
Pinnock. To cram the heads of the poor little children 
with heaps of raw figures about the acreage or mileage 
of the Empire, the total number of people who live 
there, and the exports and imports and all the rest of 
it—this is to give them little but intellectual dyspepsia. 
The idea is to make them more useful citizens, 
worthier imperialists : but for this purpose the Sermon 
on the Mount will serve better than any catechism of 
the sort. 


President Roosevelt has lost no time in calling the 
attention of Congress to the scandals in the meat trade 
revealed in the report of the special commission he 
appointed to examine into the state of things on the 
spot. He has sent a message urging in strong words 
immediate legislative action. Mr. Roosevelt would not 
in any case be afraid to stand up to the Beef Trust, but in 
this matter not only has he the whole country behind him, 
but the force of opinion supporting him is positively at 
panic heat. It is not strange. The conditions revealed 
make an instant danger to every inhabitant of the United 
States. Commercially it threatens ruin to the export 
meat trade; and the stigma on the nation is galling. 
How has this been possible? Why has such a scandal 
been allowed to grow up? Why is the country 
indignant at the culprits only now when they have been 
found out? American honour demands immediate 
action ; and Mr. Roosevelt evidently feels it. 


The President specifically advises that meat for the 
inter-state market be subject to inspection in the 
same way as meat intended for the export trade. 
At present it may be shipped uninspected. He also 
advises better supervision of the methods of pre- 
paration and the regulation of the sanitary conditions 
under which the process may be carried on. Con- 
gress, in spite of the influence of the Trust, will hardly 
dare to trifle with this matter: measures will un- 
doubtedly be carried. There is more danger of the 
commercial magnates lying low during the public 
indignation and trusting to quiet evasion of the law 
when indignation has died down. We have no faith 
in the efficacy of any moral appeal to those who have 
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allowed these awful conditions to go on in the past. 
Nothing but the fear of being found out will affect 
them. Is nobody going to be punished in all this 
business? What of those who for years have been 
making profits out of the organised sale of diseased 
and decayed meat, packed by men suffering from 
dangerous infectious diseases ? 


Mr. Brodrick has raised this week in the ‘‘ Times” 
the very important question of the sanitary precautions 
which ought to be taken by the British army in the 
field. His letter has drawn from Sir Frederick Treves 
important suggestions for reform in army medical 
organisation. Our inefficiency in this absolutely simple 
thing is astounding. If our soldiers, whilst campaign- 
ing, were comrelled to boil water before drinking it, 
thousands of lives would be saved. No doubt excep- 
tions from time to time would occur even if this habit 
were general: we doubt whether even the Japanese 
soldiers who are known to be such sticklers in the 
matter of boiled water would have refused a draught 
of unboiled water at, say, Paardeberg ; but ordinarily 
it is certain they will not touch unpurified water in 
the field. This precaution is the main one, though 
there are other simple and invaluable rules which every 
British soldier ought to be drilled to obey. General 
Rimington has lately had a series of capital lectures 
bearing on this subject given to the officers of the 
Cavalry Brigade in Ireland. They have been printed 
and should be read by every officer in the Service. 


The French professors have had a fine week for their 
visit to London which no one will grudge them any 
more than the opportunity for discovering that the 
sun sometimes shines in England. This fictitious dis- 
covery however has by this time amply played its part 
in the speeches of our guests from over the Channel on 
various occasions. Surely this antiquated pleasantry 
may be relegated at length to the limbo whither the 
stage Englishman with long whiskers should have pre- 
ceded it. We observe however that one distinguished+ 
gentleman brought it forward again amid ‘‘ loud 
applause and laughter”. We do not blame Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Edward Grey for not 
cutting short their holidays to welcome the professors, 
but Mr. Lough was an odd substitute to pair with 
Lord Fitzmaurice as the representative of the British 
Government ; but the surroundings in the Foreign Office 
are sufficiently impressive to carry off many incon- 
gtuities. 


The entertainment in France of a body of British 
workmen from Keighley coincides with the visit here of 
the French professors and has just as much or as little 
significance, though leading English journals head the 
report of the proceedings ‘‘ The Entente Cordiale.” 
It is well to be on cordial terms with our neighbours, 
but this perpetual embracing in public is becoming a 
little wearisome and almost nauseating. Among the 
academic visitors are some names of distinction though 
not a large number; M. Emile Bourgeois (not to 
be confused with M. Léon Bourgeois the politician), 
M. Bontroux the author of the excellent monograph 
on Pascal, M. Dastre and some others. But we hope 
our guests will not go away and believe they have seen 
English academic life because they have lunched in the 
hall of London University, formerly Imperial Institute. 
The distinctive academic life of England is something 
they have not touched at all during this visit. One day 
divided between Oxford and Cambridge is probably 
worse than to have ignored them altogether. 


In its personnel the commission to inquire into the 
present state of Trinity College, Dublin, will be a strong 
one. Sir Edward Fry is to be chairman, with amongst 
others Chief Baron Palles, Sir Thomas Raleigh, the 
well-known Fellow of All Souls, Sir Arthur Riicker, and 
Professor Henry Jackson as colleagues. Two Fellows 
of Trinity are on the commission, and Professor Coffey 
of the Roman Catholic University School of Medicine. 
The terms of the reference are wide enough to cover the 
whole question of Irish University education ; though 
there is no express allusion to its religious aspect. Taken 
with the report of the Commission on higher education 
in Ireland without Trinity College, this inquiry should be 


areal and practical step towards a settlement of the 


Irish University question which Roman Catholics can 
accept and which those who are neither Roman Catholics 
nor Orangemen will acquiesce in. Ireland has waited 
too long for this pre-eminently constructive reform. 
In the meantime the appointment of this commission 
ought not to be taken as any censure on Trinity College. 


We may expect to hear a good deal more of the 
Loughrea eviction ; certainly there is a good deal more 
to be told. On the version of the matter as given in 
Parliament, it looked as though Ward had been evicted 
because he was a local official of the United Irish 
League. This would be no just ground whatever for 
eviction, though that of course would not invalidate 
the eviction’s legality. But Lord Clanricarde’s agent 
denies that Ward was evicted for his politics and 
says he was guilty of boycotting, which made him an 
undesirable tenant. If true, this gives a new aspect 
to the case. But it will have to be proved strictly, 
for no one is inclined to put an unnecessarily favour- 
able construction on things that happen on Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s estates. And now Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
name is brought in. He apparently intervened—very 
sensibly—to induce Ward to surrender to the officers 
of the law. But it is suggested that he persuaded him 
by means of a promise, or at least a holding out, of 
legislation. Sir Antony does not admit this. 


One aspect of the matter is not easily put by. The 
Governmént have been using force to assist a bad 
landlord to effect an eviction, on the Government’s 
own view, unjust. Mr. Bryce’s plea is that the law 
must be upheld. Good: a sound plea: a Daniel 
come to judgment. But why was the plea not sound 
when Mr. Balfour urged it in less dubious circum- 
stances? Why was the upholding of the law at Cool- 
greany an iniquity at which the Liberal party never 
tired of holding up to Heaven hands of pious horror, 
while its upholding at Loughrea is merely an unfortunate 
necessity? At the Irish members’ tenderness to Mr. 
Bryce we need not be surprised. Their game is 
very plain. It will not do yet to show up a Chief 
Secretary from whom there is hope of wringing Home 
Rule. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s few words, that were not a 
speech, to his garden guests at Highbury on Tuesday 
were for a family party. His overflowing good humour, 
his prosperous hopefulness, was quite in place. It was 
quite right that these good people should go away con- 
vinced that there was no other city but Birmingham. 
They achieved a truly wonderful feat at the election ; 
to quote Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase, they “gave the 
Radicals one” in the time of their wealth, which they 
will never quite get over. To us others, beyond the 
family circle, most interesting was Mr. Chamberlain's 
hazard of an election next spring. Mr. Chamberlain, 
we are sure, would claim no “ inspiration” for the 
passage : but shrewd calculation points the probability 
of his guess. 


If Sir Edward Clarke can hardly be described as 
felix opportunitate morbi, it is at any rate a good thing 
that an unpleasant passage has been avoided. We are 
now able to dwell on the good rather than on the 
doubtful side of his political career. As a debater he 
has been a power in the House: his impromptu reply 
after Mr. Gladstone had moved the introduction of 
the second Home Rule Bill will never be forgotten. 
Such a crisis in the House is the advocate’s moment. 
Usually the legal member is rather at a disadvantage. 
He is hardly human and erring enough for parliamentary 
nature’s daily food. 


No doubt the Duke of Fife, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the County of London, will keep his eye on Sir Edwin 
Cornwall, D.L. M.P. for N.E. Bethnal Green. This 
enterprising politician regards J.P.-ships frankly as 
spoils in the political fight. Accordingly he delegates 
to the North-East Bethnal Green Radical Association 
the selection of names for the honour of elevation to the 
Bench. A sub-committee submits to the General Exe- 
cutive a list of names, of which at a special meeting 
called for the purpose the Executive select three for 
recommendation to Sir Edwin Cornwall. No doubt 
Sir Edwin will say that he exercises his discretion and is 
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not bound by the decision of his local caucus. Exactly: 
one can conceive this L.C.C. wirepuller neglecting the 
advice of his caucus and preferring to their men, say, 
three Conservatives. We all know that places and 
honours are commonly turned to political uses. But 
it must not be done in this unblushing, methodical way. 
It does not do to admit that a seat for the Bench 
means nothing but party zeal, even if it does. 


Is the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine” the new official 
Government organ? Apparently so; for in the June 
number the President of the Local Government Board 
sets forth his scheme which is to solve the London 
traffic problem. He sweeps away the new motor- 
omnibuses, and replaces them and the horse-omnibuses 
into the bargain with 500 miles of tramway controlled 
by the London County Council and over a radius of 
twenty-five miles from Charing Cross. He also sweeps 
away the proposed Traffic Board and incidentally with 
it his colleague in the Cabinet, Lord Loreburn, who 
took ‘‘ the rdle of arbiter on subjects without his legal 
purview and beyond his civic knowledge”. And this 
is only the first year of Mr. Burns’ “‘ six” in office! 


The London County Council, having done much to 
interfere with our enjoyment of this world, seems now 
intent to prevent us observing other spheres to ad- 
vantage. Its generating station at Greenwich is, the 
Astronomer-Royal states, greatly interfering with the 
work of the Observatory. The observations made 
at Greenwich are not only of world-wide scientific 
interest, they are of practical value to the British 
navy; indeed they are an absolute necessity to the 
Navy, and it is not surprising that the Admiralty are 
now beginning to move in the matter. The County 
Council evidently does not see the point. Why trouble 
about the stars and such like when there are tramways 
to be run and beautiful—if rather costly—steamboat 
plans to develop on behalf of the London public and 
the ratepayers ? Hence they are in a highly off-hand 
mood and are not prepared to accept any liability or 
blame. However, as you cannot have a generating 
station without vibration and atmospheric disturbance, 
clearly either Greenwich Observatory or the Council’s 
buildings must be moved. The expense of removing 
the generating station will naturally fall on the innocent 
public. 


The Bishop of Manchester is a doughty opponent of 
the Education Bill, a brawny champion of the rights of 
the Church. The idea of bringing down an army of 
protestants from the North to demonstrate against the 
Bill is picturesque. The march of these ten thousand 
Lancashire lads on London makes one think of 
Trelawny and the twenty thousand Cornishmen. These 
Lancastrians too will want to ‘‘ know the reason why ” 
the Church should be stripped of her schools and a 
religious hybrid, the idol of the nonconformists, set up 
in the schools of the nation for all Englishmen to bow 
down to. This demonstration will appeal to the multi- 
tude ; it will have its effect. 


Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s death was announced in the 
press last Tuesday through a mistake of Reuter’s 
Agency which confused him with another member of 
the family, Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould. It was stated 
that he died in Africa—‘‘ de Africa aliquid semper 
novi” once more. Happily Mr. Baring-Gould is in 
good health in his Devonshire home. We take the 
opportunity of advising the public hungry for good 
stories to read again ‘‘ John Herring”, ‘‘ Mehalah” 
and ‘In the Roar of the Sea”—capital and rousing 
books—instead of wasting time and patience over the 
twaddle of ‘‘contemporary fiction”. The obituary 
notices of Mr. Baring-Gould were rather patronising 
but on the whole kindly, and he was awarded nearly a 
column. There are many people no doubt who would 
give a good deal to examine the dead men’s room in 
the office of a great daily to see what the pigeon-holes 
could show in their praise or blame. The tempta- 
tion to edit the matter might be irresistible. Brougham 
announced his own death in order to read what the 
papers had to say about him, and one wonders the 
dodge has not been resorted to by people starving for 
publicity. 


— 


THE ANARCHIST BEAST. 


ie ioe is a sort of tacit understanding between 

the Anarchists and the British Government 
that the former shall not attempt any outrage in 
England, so long as the latter are allowed a safe 
asylum in London.” The words should bring a blush 
to our cheeks. It is said that they were spoken by an 
anarchist resident in London to the correspondent of a 
Dutch paper. It is certain that they represent a very 
common continental explanation of the toleration ex- 
tended in the British capital to the anarchist pest, 
for the British Government is credited not with the 
silliest, but with the basest of motives in allowing 
London to be at once the asylum and the jumping- 
off ground of the most noxious beasts that have ever 
threatened civilised society. Thoughtful Englishmen 
of course realise that our toleration of this anarchist 
‘* Katharina” in our midst is due only to our insular 
stupidity. In the past we have obstinately refused to 
understand either the anarchists themselves or the feel- 
ing that they inspire in other lands. Assassination in- 
spired by political motives though by no means unknown 
even in our nineteenth-century annals is, as Gladstone 
remarked when the bombs prepared by Orsini for 
Napoleon III. were the question of the hour, ‘“‘a 
plant congenial neither to our soil, nor to the climate in 
which we live”. Our unctuous rectitude inclines us to 
the opinion that anarchists are politicians and that if 
only the Continent would adopt our laws and institu- 
tions, it would enjoy an absolute immunity from 
their outrages. Indeed even some respectable Liberal 
papers in their comments on the unspeakable horror 
in Spain have ventured upon a little mischievous 
moralising of this nature. The absurdity of the view 
lies in the fact that these anarchists are not in the 
ordinary sense political criminals at all. Unlike older 
fraternities of assassins they make no pretence of 
removing hereditary tyrants or of overthrowing oligar- 
chies. Their warfare if warfare it can be called is 
with civilisation, and whatever be the causes that 
have so far given us practical immunity from 
their villainies, they are certainly not to be found 
in these monsters’ admiration for our institutions 
and laws. To their bombs and daggers a socialistic 
administrator or a republican president is as natural a 
victim as a constitutional king or “‘ right down regular ” 
emperor. The elected ruler of democratic France was 
slaughtered under the Tricolor. The constitutional 
King of Italy experienced the same fate as the Minister 
of the Tsar. Even the semi-English institutions of the 
American Republic were no palladium to President 
McKinley. And while the gruesome pest has descended 
alike on every form of civilised rule, the ruthlessness 
displayed in the personal selection of victims has ap- 
palled humanity. The best and not the worst rulers of 
the earth have usually been the victims of the loath- 
some frenzy, that has pity for neither sex nor age nor 
innocence. 

We have said this, because it is necessary in this 
country to reiterate that the anarchist is not a political 
assassin ; he is merely a noxious beast. To discuss the 
causes, if there be any causes other than human depravity 
which have called him into existence, would be as ridicu- 
lous as to introduce into a modern trial a philosophic 
argument on the value of human life. The need of the 
hour is not philosophical discussion ; but the eradica- 
tion of a pest. The duty of statesmen is with as little 
delay as possible to make the world to the anarchist 
what the Roman Empire was to the enemy of the 
Cesar, a universal prison. Up to the present time 
the chief obstacle to an international repression of the 
pest has been British prejudice, and it will, we believe, 
be an unmixed misfortune for us if, as a Liberal news- 
paper hints, the idea of an international congress on the 
subject of anarchist repression is dropped, and matters 
drift on in their present unsatisfactory condition. Indeed, 
if our policy is not altered we are exposed not only to 
grave discredit, but to actual danger. Any day, so 
long as we refuse to mend our ways, we run the risk of 
receiving from some Power remonstrances on our con- 
duct expressed in none too civil terms. Should this 
protesting Power be one with whom our relations were 
for the moment not over-cordial, the baser section of 
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our press might easily lead the sillier section of our 
population to repezt the folly of 1858, when Palmerston 
was hooted in the Park and hounded from office for his 
honourable attempt to appease the justly outraged 
opinion of France in the matter of the Orsini conspiracy. 
Such a ridiculous repetition of the pranks of early 
Victorian days would probably hurl us into a war in 
which all the sympathies of civilised humanity would be 
with our foes. And there is, it is well to remember, an 
even worse possibility. Assume, an only too possible 
supposition, that some day anarchism should shock 
humanity by the perpetration of a colossal outrage in 
some continental capital ; assume further that there 
were probable grounds for thinking that this devilry 
had been engineered from our shores, the result might 
well be an explosion of righteous wrath against our 
dalliance with the devil of which the consequences 
would be, well, very hot for us indeed. 

The more that we regard the question from the 
standpoint of the civilised man, the clearer does it 
appear that honour and interest alike emphatically 
demand that Great Britain shall in future range her- 
self definitely with the rest of Christendom in the re- 
pression of this pest. If, as is our hope, a European 
congress be shortly convened to discuss the question, 
we trust that the British representatives will be em- 
powered to declare that Great Britain undertakes to 
work with the rest of the civilised world for the ex- 
termination of the horror. The principle admitted, 
details and safeguards will require attention. There 
are three pressing needs. In the first place our police 
must to a greater extent than they do at present in 
dealing with the evil act in unison with the police of 
other countries. Secondly the Aliens Act must be so 
amended as to prevent the landing on our shores of any 
member of a criminal anarchist society. Lastly 
membership of an anarchist society of a criminal cha- 
racter should in every country be an extraditable 
offence. 

To what extent an anarchist propaganda or anarchist 
associations should be tolerated in civilised communities 
is a more difficult problem. The chief difficulty lies in 
the fact, horrible as it is to confess, that a war against 
anarchism is to a certain extent a war against opinion 
(though it be the opinion of brutes), and that the repres- 
sion of an opinion is to a modern Government an 
almost insuperable task. And there is this further 
point to be considered. Were all the associations of these 
miscreants forcibly dissolved, the difficulty of discovering 
the individual anarchist would be augmented, though 
at the same time the spread of the disease might be 
checked. However these are questions for statesmen 
and police officials. What we desire to see is the 
erganised union of humanity against its common 
enemy. 

A word remains to te said on the subject of safe- 
guards. For the very object of securing the repression 
of this scourge of civilisation the methods employed for 
the end must be prostituted for no other purpose. The 
creature whom we desire to crush is not a philosophic 
crank, not even a political criminal, but a noxious 
beast. We wish to remove him (either by perpetual 
incarceration or extinction, a detail to be left to the 
authorities) from the sight of humanity out of no vin- 
dictive feeling, but for precisely the same reasons that 
make us refuse to tolerate the presence of bears and 
leopards in the streets of our cities. To turn against 
the most degraded specimens of humanity the weapons 
that we desire to use against this monster would be 
a terrible crime, and when civilisation settles its 
method of repression it will be its bounden duty to 
see that so far as is possible no human being is caught 
in the meshes of the nets that are spread for the 
brute. We have spoken so plainly of English stupidity 
in this matter of harbouring that we shall hardly be 
misunderstood when we say that on the Continent some 
mischief has been done by the identification of criminal 
anarchists with doctrinaires, cranks, and even harm- 
jess Liberals; mere innocents. The story is told how 


an English nonconformist M.P. of strong individualistic 
leanings on appealing to a continental audience to 
rely on ‘‘ their own efforts” rather than on State inter- 
ference was understood by his hearers and possibly by 
the local police to have been advocating a free use of 


bombs. This mental confusion must cease. The un- 
human brute who wars on civilisation with poisoned 
weapons must be clearly marked out from humanity, 
and having been marked out must be hunted down. 


“CHINA FOR THE CHINESE.” 


“Teen is an Indian legend that when the Gods once 

lost the cup of Immortality, it was revealed to 
them that they could recover it only by churning the 
ocean till it arose from the depths. That wondrous 
churning caused a mist out of which diseases and other 
evils emerged ; but their efforts were rewarded at last 
by the appearance of ‘‘the Amrit clear and bright ”— 
the object of their desire. A great churning has been 
going on lately in the Far East, and there is much pro- 
phesying as to whether the Amrit will eventually arise. 
What will be the outcome as regards Manchuria? Will 
Russia loyally restore it to China, or will she treat the 
war as an interlude, and use railway interests and rail- 
way guards to consolidate her influence in the North ? 
Will the pledge of the open door be loyally upheld, or 
will Japan use her superior opportunities, or China her 
inferior methods, to thwart the enterprise of others ? 
We remarked at the time on the omission from the 
Treaty of Peace of all mention of the Manchurian 
rivers, and already there are rumours that M. Pokotiloff 
is insisting on the treaty of Aigun by which Russia 
and China are pledged to exclude from those great 
waterways ships of nationalities other than their own. 
What, finally, will be the effect on China herself? 
Will she admit, at last, that the days of isolation are 
over and that foreign intercourse is, for good or evil, a 
thing that had best be welcomed because it must be 
endured? That she has been stirred, and stirred 
definitely, is beyond question. She has perceived, and 
perceived distinctly, that the learning of the West is 
superior in many ways to her own. But she believes, 
perhaps not wrongly, that her own methods are in some 
other ways best. That is one element in the cry of 
‘‘China for the Chinese”’ which its votaries, like some 
others, maintain witha fervour surpassing their capacity 
to give reasons for their faith. It is a tenet that com- 
mands sympathy provided it be not carried to unreason- 
able extremes. Every man desires to be master in his 
own house ; and it is beyond denial that China has been 
subjected to much humiliation through her inability to 
assert that mastery at times. But it is also beyond 
denial that she has brought much upon herself, at other 
times, by ill-judged resistance to reasonable demands 
and by endeavours to evade the consequences of her 
wrong. 

To go no farther back, for instance, than the events 
of 1900! Let it be admitted that much had occurred 
which a self-respecting nation would naturally resent. 
But much of it might have been avoided by the intel- 
ligent admission, which Japan had been quick to make, 
that foreign intercourse was inevitable and that political 
conditions must be readjusted. Frank resistance, 
again, might have commanded respect ; but wholesale 
massacres, culminating in an attempt to destroy persons 
who have been held sacred, traditionally, entailed in- 
evitable punishment. Granted even that some of the 
penalties were harsh—and the SaturpDay Review de 
precated from the first the exaction of disproportionate 
indemnities, which involved taxing provinces an 
peoples who had had no share in the crime! But 
some other conditions, which are resisted still, were 
less penalties than blessings in disguise. Take 
the Conservancy, for instance, of the Shanghai 
river, which was exacted in the Protocol of Peking but 
which is even yet in abeyance—although, after varied 
evasion, there seems a likelihood that it will, at last, 
be begun. Take the Mackay Treaty which, even 
if unhappily framed, was calculated to benefit China— 
by promoting her commerce and developing her re- 
sources—at least as much as Great Britain. Yet nota 
single stipulation of any consequence has been observed 
—from fear, seemingly, lest China should not be re- 
served exclusively enough for the Chinese. But if 
this attitude be regrettable when applied to mines or 
currency, what shall be said about the juridical reforms 
which have been promised again and again—which a 
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Chinaman trained at the Middle Temple was appointed 
lately to schedule, but which have fallen so flat that he 
is said to have given up the task? What about 
the railways for which concessions were granted 
so long ago as_ 1898, but which are thwarted, 
still, to-day ? Granted that some of her ex- 
periences have been evil—that is a good reason for pre- 
caution, but not for evading engagements or delaying 
indefinitely the construction of communications for 
which her own resources are insufficient. There is 
more than timidity—there is a silliness in the attitude 
of China towards these matters which looks like mental 
limitation rather than patriotic ambition. ‘‘It ex- 
tends ’—as one of the ablest of our present Consuls 
(Mr. Fraser) writes in his report from Hankow—*‘ to 
ali foreign employment in the development of China, 
and especially to the use of foreign capital. . . . Its 
logical outcome would be the expulsion of everything 
foreign from the Empire. That trade must really be 
barter, that native capital is so inadequate even for 
ordinary trade purposes as to make interest high, and 
that to deplete the stock still further in order to put it 
into enterprises that can only make a moderate return 
is indeed to bleed China, are statements quite as in- 
credible to Young China as that the claim to cancel 
concessions duly granted, simply because these con- 
cessions prevent natives from engaging in unfamiliar 
enterprises, is a sure way to ruin their country’s credit 
abroad.” 

A natural corollary of this attitude—though pursued 
with characteristic limitations—has been the attempt 
to create an army capable of supporting the traditional 
pretensions, the traditional exclusiveness, and the 
modern extrusiveness—if we may coin a word to express 
a conception—of Chinese policy. The idea is no new 
one. It found expression in Li Hung-chang’s attempts 
to create a foreign-armed and disciplined force. It 
found later and better expression in the Imperial troops 
who were defeated—and whose defeat really saved the 
Legations, in 1900, at Tientsin. It is finding a better 
expression, again, in the force that is being organised 
under Yuan Shihkai. The futile employment of these 
forces has been chiefly responsible for the debt that 
absorbs, for its service, nearly the whole revenue of the 
maritime Customs. But the charge is automatically 
decreasing, while the revenue is automatically increas- 
ing ; and it seems to have occurred to some one in 
power at Peking that here was a margin which might 
beannexed. The mine that had been found in issuing 
10-cash coins intrinsically worth 5 and spending, instead 
of reserving, the profit was nearly exhausted; so 
Tieh Liang, who had been lately on a collecting tour 
through the provinces analogous to that made 
just before the Boxer outbreak by Kang Yi, was 
appointed (with Tang Shao-yi) to the control of the 
great department which had been managed hitherto 
by Sir Robert Hart. There would have been no 
attempt, probably, to meddle much in the manage- 
ment just yet. Effort would have been confined to 
raking into the military chest whatever fractions re- 
mained available after appropriations to the service of 
the loans had been met. But hands would have been 
pushed in further as opportunity occurred ; and it was 
good for China as well as for the bondholders that a 
legitimate regard for their welfare, as well as an explicit 
undertaking by China that Sir Robert Hart should be 
succeeded by an Englishman, gave us a right to inter- 
fere. It is desirable, in many respects, that a nation 
should feel strong. Consciousness of weakness is apt 
to engender irritation, as consciousness of strength 
engenders self-respect. But it would do more to earn 
for China the respect of others if she strove to provide 
funds by rectifying her own fiscal methods, instead of 
meddling with the one well-managed institution in the 
empire ; just as she would inspire more confidence by 
improving her own administration, instead of intriguing 
against the Model which foreigners have created 
but whose existence the Mandarin seems to resent. 
The Municipal Government of Shanghai will be 
surrendered to her, the necessity for the Mixed Court 
there will cease to exist, when she has organised her 
own territory on similar lines ; whereas her officials 
could devise no more certain method of preventing 
that consummation than by continuing to tolerate, in 


the adjacent districts under their jurisdiction, a 
collection of scoundrels whose presence no capable 
administrators would endure for a week. The 
clear way for China of safeguarding her autonomy, 
if she could be brought to see it, is by administrative 
reform. By trying to run before she can walk, by 
intriguing against the Customs and the Shanghai 
Municipality, instead of striving to improve her own 
methods, she risks alienating the goodwill that would, 
given similar evidence of sincerity, be extended to her 
as freely as it has been to Japan. Altogether, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the stir in Chinese thought and 
a desire to acquire foreign learning which will result, it 
may be hoped, in better things—the Amrit can hardly 
be said to have appeared, yet. There is apparent, 
rather, the need at Peking for a British Minister after 
the pattern of Sir Harry Parkes who should play a 
strong hand in the developments that are in prospect 
and which such a one might help to shape, 


GERMAN PROBLEMS. 


T= visit of the Kaiser to Vienna necessarily revives 

the question of Germany’s position. Grave 
doubts must often have assailed those who observe 
German affairs as to the stability of her political system, 
and these doubts must have been increased by the 
recent refusal of the Reichstag to accept the proposals 
of the Government with regard to colonial administra- 
tion. The attempt to combine autocracy with parlia- 
mentary control might well be considered as doomed 
from the start had it not worked remarkably well on 
the whole. The mere fact that it is illogical will not 
condemn it in eyes which have before them the strange 
success of our own institutions, the most illogical 
known to history. There is also in Germany an over- 
mastering sense of duty and patriotism. The Reichstag 
never hesitates to place fresh burdens upon the tax- 
payer when it believes that they are demanded by the 
necessities of the State. The heavy items in the naval 
programme have been voted again without serious 
objection. With this temper of genuine desire for the 
greatness of Germany it seems strange that the pro- 
posals for reorganising the Colonial Office should be 
defeated by a decisive vote. The Reichstag has in 
fact declined to recognise colonial administration as a 
separate sphere of government and as having an im- 
portant existence of its own. The question of the 
extra expenditure can hardly have been a determining 
cause, which must be sought elsewhere. 

The majority requires no very ingenious dissection. 
The portion which consisted of Social Democrats ex- 
plains itself. This party has been consistent through- 
out in its opposition to colonial expansion. Its reasons 
are much the same as those which sway Little 
Englanders, but they have never developed into the 
wild and blatant anti-militarism which sways the ex- 
treme Socialist group in France. The argument 
usually advanced on their behalf is that German 
colonies are planted in unhealthy or barren districts 
where no development is possible, that they are of no 
practical use and public money is wasted in keeping 
them in existence. This is not in fact true of all; the 
Cameroons for instance are the entrance to an im- 
mensely fertile region and should respond to German en- 
terprise ; but it may be true that the colonial administra- 
tion of the Government has been often faulty and that 
instances of gross brutality towards the natives have 
been recorded more than once against officials. But 
this is not a German experience alone, and the conduct 
of colonies, like all other experiments in administration, 
is a business only perfected by practice. We believe 
the Social Democrats to be inspired by excellent 
motives in their opposition to the Kaiser’s policy, but 
he sees further into the causes which lead to the 
highest forms of national development than his oppo- 
nents. The possession of an Empire overseas is the 
greatest force for the extension of the national horizon 
which has been evolved in the process of the world’s 
history. When a country has reached the utmost 
limits of commercial and industrial development, as is 
the case with Germany, it is well that her people 
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should learn something of the toils and responsibilities 
of Empire. The great danger ahead of Germany at 
the present time is the growth of materialism brought 
on by a great increase of wealth and personal comfort. 
The sacrifices made by all classes for the army, not 
only in their purses but in their persons, are not enough 
to check a danger to which all self-contained states 
that have reached an advanced stage of civilisation 
are subject. The Kaiser’s case, therefore, against his 
detractors is in this matter stronger than theirs, though 
stronger perhaps on the politic side than the economic. 
The demand, however, to abandon South-West Africa 
is clearly not one that a self-respecting Power could 
consider. After all there is a comity of civilised nations 
against barbarism, and for a Great Power to acknow- 
ledge its inability to check a native revolt in the 
neighbourhood of another’s colonies would not only 
expose its neighbour to grave dangers, but would in- 
volve itself in well-deserved reproach and something 
not far from contempt. 

The clerical opposition was due to other causes not 
identical with those which animated the other portion 
of the majority. It is the habit of groups who are 
animated by some one overmastering interest to strike 
at a government which has offended them with weapons 
they would never have forged themselves, but in this 
case it is clear that the highly injudicious speech of 
Colonel Deimling irritated the clerical representatives 
who have to appeal to democratic support and they 
based their resistance on the alleged interests of the 
taxpayer. That opposition to colonial expansion is not 
aconstant factor in their policy is quite clear from the 
fact that they introduced the next day and carried a 
proposal to restore the original colonial estimates, when 
the Social Democrats on that occasion alone constituted 
the minority. The German Government usually gets 
its way and we shall probably see a colonial department 
duly installed in time as a separate office. But one 
thing is evident—the administration can never again‘ 
expect to enjoy the practical immunity from par- 
liamentary opposition and even criticism in matters of 
external policy which it enjoyed during the Bismarck 
régime. Perhaps the revelations of the Bismarck 
memoirs themselves did something to diminish the 
traditional reverence for diplomacy and its methods 
which once prevailed. Certainly the greatest modern 
master of policy treated his own record with little 
respect, and invited discussion in a domain from which 
in Germany it had been almost excluded. The present 
tendency to criticism in German parliamentary circles 
has been increased by the anomaly we have already 
indicated, that the constitutional system oscillates un- 
easily between absolutism and parliamentary govern- 
ment. The need for readjustment must in time become 
more and more evident. 

It must not be assumed that Socialists and Radicals 
alone are in the ranks of the critics ; they abound on all 
sides, and undoubtedly the state of affairs in Russia has 
increased the feeling of unrest. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that there is any feeling of soreness 
over the Moorish affair. Germany is quite satisfied 
with the solid advantages she drew from it. The 
recognition of her right to a voice in the future of 
Morocco and the establishment of commercial equality 
are valuable assets, but the direction taken by criticism 
is rather that the noise made was unnecessarily loud, 
that a hammer was used to crack a nut, and that the 
net result is that Germany stands almost alone in 
Europe. 

These complaints have little substance but they are 
prevalent in German parliamentary circles and they are to 
a.great extent the outcome, we might more correctly say 
the contrecoup, of internal movements which agitate the 
States of the Empire themselves. While the Reichstag 
recruits its members on the widest possible democratic 
basis, several of the States’ legislatures demand an 
electoral qualification of the narrowest. This was so 
in Baden, Wiirtemburg and Bavaria, but these States 
have quite recently adopted a far more extended form 
of suffrage and it may be said now that only in Germany 
north of the Main do the old conditions prevail. Prussia 
still retains a system which Bismarck himself denounced 
as the ‘‘ most miserable of all electoral régimes ”. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin is absolutely feudal, while 


Hamburg is as absolutely under bourgeois control, and 
the Saxon political system is in a constant state of 
turmoil. The recent Socialist manifestation in Berlin 
was due entirely to this cause and possibly also to the 
struggle over the Education Bill which has just become 
law. In the latter case the Government had to rely to 
a certain extent on the National Liberals and to accept 
modifications on that account. 

The agitation now going on to lower the franchise 
in Prussia will react on the Reichstag and embitter 
the relations between the Government and the demo- 
cratic party. All the utterances of the heads of the 
Administration in Prussia have been uncompromising. 
The Prussian Minister of the Interior, Herr v. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, delivered a discourse not long ago 
on the grave inconvenience of universal suffrage 
and the law recently brought in by the Government 
does not propose to change the electoral basis in 
Prussia but only to remedy certain undoubted anomalies 
in the actual voting machinery. Thus the original 
quarrel is still to be fought out and, if the Social 
Democrats secure the support of the Liberals, as seems 
probable, the conflict may be acute. It must of course . 
be remembered that in Prussia agrarian and feudal 
interests are particularly strong and the Government 
has reasons for engaging their support which do not 
prevail throughout the Empire. These elements are 
now aggrieved by what they consider the surrender of 
the German Government to the United States on the 
Tariff question and they have also resisted the conces- 
sions made to the National Liberals of Prussia on 
education. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES 1906. 


7s two broad principles laid down by the Admiralty 

for the guidance of the Food Supply Commission 
give aclue to the Naval Manceuvres of the year, and 
as they will govern the practical working out of the 
general idea, all movements of ships during the latter 
part of the operations will have to be interpreted in 
relation to them. The manceuvres are to be divided 
into two distinct periods separated by a week, but the 
Admiralty evidently does not intend to say more about 
the first period than that advantage will be taken of it 
to test arrangements for mobilisation under war con- 
ditions. Critics who were loud in their praise of the 
Japanese policy of reticence are now grumbling because 
some attempt is to be made to find out whether an 
Englishman is capable of keeping a secret. The second 
part of the programme is based on the assumption 
that war has broken out between two naval Powers, 
of whom one is weaker than the other, “ but still 
formidable”. This implies a condition of relative 
strength sufficient to deter the weaker Power from 
resorting to commerce destruction as a primary object 
of strategy, since this form of warfare is not deemed 
justifiable when there is some chance of obtaining 
command of the sea. Unless they receive instructions 
to the contrary, the plans of the opposing admirals are 
certain to be framed in accordance with orthodox 
opinion as expressed by the Admiralty and the war will 
pursue a normal course. The two accepted principles 
already referred to are: 

1. ‘* That the command of the sea is essential to the 
successful attack or defence of commerce and should 
therefore be the primary aim.” 

2. ‘‘ That the attack or defence of commerce is best 
effected by concentration of force and that a dis- 
persion of force for either of these objects is the 
strategy of the weak and cannot materially affect the 
ultimate result of the war.” 

If then the Blue Admiral decide to turn his attention 
to an attack on Red commerce, it will not be with any 
belief in the intrinsic merits of a ‘‘ guerre de course”, 
and his action will be construed as a feint made in the 
hope that Red will weaken himself by a dispersion of 
force and so give him an opportunity to compel a battle 
under conditions favourable to himself and disadvan- 
tageous to his enemy. Bearing in mind the Admir- 
alty maxims Red cannot mistake the nature of the 
feint, and since Blue will be aware that his opponent 
must discern the motive for striking at commerce, the 
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suggestion advanced in the memo that an attack on the 
Red trade will appear to Blue the most probable means 
of causing a dispersion of the Red fleet becomes of 
doubtful acceptance. Though popular clamour led to 
a division of the United States naval force at the 
beginning of the Spanish-American war, and nearly 
one-quarter of the available ships in the Atlantic was 
rendered useless owing to faulty notions of strategy, it 
requires some stretch of fancy to imagine a “ national 
panic” forcing the hands of a British admiral who 
knows he can rely on the support of an Admiralty 
which holds it a cardinal truth that the command of 
the sea is essential to the successful attack or defence of 
commerce. Indeed if the Admiralty views on commerce 
destruction be admitted correct, and logic says they are, 
there ought to be no national panic. Blue must chal- 
lenge command of the sea sooner or later if he intend 
to attack commerce successfully, and the few cruisers 
he could afford to risk for making a feint at trade 
could scarcely do sufficient harm to upset the nerves 
of the population of Red territory. Then why should 
Blue make the feint, since it cannot effect the desired 
object of inducing Red to fritter away his strength ? 
The answer is that the mercantile community is very 
sensitive to loss, witness the result of the raiding from 
Vladivostok : the capture of a liner may make rates 
prohibitive, send food to famine prices, and bring work 
to a standstill. The weak point of manceuvres is that 
they cannot produce such a state of affairs. It costs 
the Admiralty nothing to wire ‘‘national panic”, it 
costs Red nothing to wire back “‘all right”: both are 
anxious to prove their theory correct and Blue has got 
to be the scape-goat. Blue resents being patted on the 
back and told he has a quite good chance of creating a 
national panic by attacking trade, and may sulk in his 
tent. The volume and value of ocean-borne trade have 
increased enormuusly in the last fifty years, yet there is 
good reason to suppose that steam has diminished the 
danger to which shipping is exposed in time of war. 
The greater the number of ships passing along a trade 
route, the greater become the difficulties of the com- 
merce destroyer, for every vessel on the track is a news- 
agent and wireless telegraphy enables news to be 
quickly transmitted. Privateering has no longer to be 
reckoned with; it is a thing of the past; a modern 
commerce destroyer must have a pretty turn of speed 
with good coal endurance, and the vessels that can 
be legitimately employed in the réle will be known 
and shadowed ; an attacking cruiser’s power of offence 
is limited by coal strategy; she is restricted in her 
action by the consideration of having to take prizes 
into port and by the difficulty of sparing hands to make 
up prize crews ; commercial ports cannot be hastily im- 
provised. The cross-roads of our water-ways are there- 
fore ascertainable and the points of convergence well 
known, consequently the successful defence of commerce 
has become a question of positions. 

These arguments brought forward by Mr. Bellairs, 
who wrote on ‘‘Commerce and War” in 1904, have 
been further elaborated by Mr. Thursfield in an able 
article on ‘‘ The Attack and Defence of Commerce” in 
the ‘‘ Naval Annual” of the present year, and though 
we think the indirect effect which skilfully handled 
torpedo-craft, including submarines, may have in divert- 
ing trade from its usual ruts in certain eventualities 
has been somewhat underrated, the general conclusions 
are based on sound common-sense. The manceuvres 
may help in some measure to determine the amount 
and disposition of force required to protect our sea- 
borne commerce, but unless Blue think it worth his 
while to make a serious attempt to hold up trade, 
and we do not feel at all sure that he will, there is 
some chance that their true significance may be 
missed by the shore-going public for whose enlighten- 
ment they have been designed. Everyone is dimly 
conscious that national existence depends on the 
safety of our water communications, but all are 
not ready to stake their fortunes on Blue water, 
and it is of first importance that actual war risks 
should be thoroughly understood by the mercan- 
tile community. On diplomatic grounds it is equally 
necessary that the ubiquitous person known as the 
consumer should feel he will not be called upon to 


starve in the event of hostilities, and these manceuvres | 


are meant to teach him to face the possibility as well 
as the reality of war without panic. The co-operation 
of the mercantile marine on this occasion is a new 
departure which will do more than abstract theorising 
to rouse interest in the problems to be solved. More 
than once during the late Russo-Japanese war questions 
of international law came to the front, and the time 
has come to consider what alterations in the law of 
capture at sea are most likely to be beneficial for this 
country : a discussion following a lecture delivered 
last April at the Royal United Service Institution on 
‘* Modern Conditions and the Ancient Prize-Law” showed 
what diversity of opinion there is in the matter, and a 
practical investigation of the actual risks to which trade 
is likely to be exposed and of the best means of afford- 
ing it protection is bound to throw some light on a 
much-debated subject. 

The Admiralty memo is purposely meagre and even 
the proportion in which the respective fleets will be 
divided up is not disclosed, but the accident to the 
‘* Montagu ” will necessitate some revision of the 
programme, especially as the ‘‘ Mars” has been 
told off to stand by her. It may be taken for 
granted that those who are opposed to placing all 
their eggs in one basket will make use of this wreck- 
ing of a first-class battleship to point their moral. 
A ‘* Dreadnought” may appear very desirable to the 
tactician, but the bigger the battleship the smaller 
the number of units in the fleet, and the command 
of a unit which costs an appalling sum of money 
throws so much responsibility on the shoulders of 
individuals that caution in the long run may oust 
initiative. The fate of the ‘‘Montagu” is still un- 
certain, for she could hardly have hit on a worse place 
for taking the shore, but her stranding will not be an 
unmixed evil if it help us to recognise that human 
fallibility and the forces of nature cannot be neglected 
in any scheme of ship construction. 


INSURANCE UNREST. 


Ya an extent which is without precedent in our ex- 

perience people are showing just now uneasiness 
in regard to insurance affairs instead of the complete 
confidence which is usual. We have had communica- 
tions asking if the Scottish Amicable, London Assur- 
ance, North British and Mercantile, National Mutual, 
and other companies whose financial position is, we 
should have thought, above any suspicion, are secure 
and certain to pay their claims as they mature. While 
recognising that such companies as these are safe 
beyond all question, we by no means regard such 
inquiries as foolish or unjustified. A great deal has 
been done lately by some insurance companies to pro- 
mote this feeling of distrust; and people who do not 
recognise the solid grounds which exist for thinking 
that well-established Life offices are the strongest 
financial institutions in the world may well be excused 
if they adopt a sceptical attitude. 

We have had for the last year or more the scandals 
in the American Life offices. These were of a nature 
that inevitably caused distrust, but from the financial 
point of view the sensation which they caused was 
grossly exaggerated. The SaturDAy REviEw has been 
explaining for years that the American companies were 
not good for policyholders because of their extremely 
heavy rate of expenditure, whereby an entirely un- 
necessary half a crown was taken away from the policy- 
holders out of every pound which they paid. When, 
however, it appeared that certain things had been done 
which were of an unsatisfactory nature, but which did 
not cost the policyholders sixpence in the pound, some 
of the American papers saw the opportunity of a 
splendid sensation and garbled versions of the facts 
were cabled to this country. From the point of view 
of the pockets of the policyholders, people were strain- 
ing at gnats after having complacently swallowed 
camels for many years. 

These scandals left the solvency of the American 
companies unaffected and had the direct effect of in- 
troducing improvements. Some of these were brought 
about by the action of the companies themselves in 
response to public opinion, and others by legislation in 
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the States. We have repeatedly shown that the tontine 
bonus system is entirely bad and productive of evils of 
many kinds. This system has now been prohibited by 
a law which comes into force at the beginning of 1907. 
We have also emphasised the fact that the craze for 
bigness produces badness, and that the efforts to obtain 
a very large new business regardless of expense were 
adverse to existing policyholders. The extent of the 
new business which may be written by any company in 
one year is now limited by law. Thus the two main 
points which we have repeatedly urged were bad for the 
American companies have been considered and for once 
it may be expected that the laws will be productive 
of improvement. 

At atime when the outlook for the American com- 
panies was better than it has been at any time during 
the past twenty years, a British office endeavoured to 
turn to account the feelings of uneasiness which the 
scandals produced. Great publicity was given to the 
proposals, and the effect has been to make people doubt 
whether any insurance company, British, Colonial 
or American, is as sound as they believed it to be. 
It cannot be too emphatically affirmed that practically 
every Life office, at any rate of any magnitude, which is 
doing business in the United Kingdom is completely 
secure, nor should it be forgotten that Life assurance 
companies, from the very nature of their business, have 
a wonderful power of pulling round even after being in 
considerable difficulties. It also needs to be stated 
with unmistakable clearness that policyholders are 
acting against their own interests if they transfer their 
Life assurance from one company to another after 
paying premiums for two or three years. The whole 
practice of policy twisting which we have seen at- 
tempted on an unprecedented scale during the past 
month is entirely injurious to the best interests of 
policyholders and insurance companies. The fact is 
that insurance matters, owing to various causes, have 
been given quite unusual prominence during the 
past twelve months, and for the most part the views 
which have been taken of the various points which 
have arisen have been distorted and out of perspective. 
Shareholders, especially of Fire insurance companies, 
have been feeling uneasy and acting imprudently as a 
result of the heavy losses incurred at San Francisco. 
They have forgotten, or have never known, the prin- 
ciples upon which insurance ought to be managed ; 
many shareholders have written to us to inquire whether 
they ought not to sell their shares at a sacrifice because 
they feared that a heavy call might be made upon their 
shares. In nearly every case these fears, whether of 
policyholders or shareholders, have been devoid of any 
justification in fact, but none the less we are afraid 
that it will be some time before the public as a whole 
regains that complete confidence in insurance companies 
which was formerly felt and which the facts, when 
tightly understood, abundantly justify. 


REICHISMUS. 


(Loos, intruding on the rites of Bona Dea, may 
have had the grace to be a little ashamed of him- 
self. I, certainly, had the grace to be a little ashamed 
of myself when, on the Thursday afternoon of last week, 
at Claridge’s, I slipped into the drawing-room where 
ladies sit at the feet of Dr. Emil Reich. Not that I 
had come to scoff. I was simply anxious to investigate, 
to understand. I had read reports of these lectures, 
but without finding therein a clue to Dr. Reich’s very 
great success. Perhaps, I thought, the reporters had 
not done justice—had suppressed whole passages of 
wisdom, of beauty, even of relevance to Plato. If, on 
the other hand, the substance of the lectures was like 
the substance of the reports, must not Dr. Reich have, 
to a quite astonishing degree, the gift of magnetism ? 

_ When, in a solemn hush, he passed up the aisle of 
his luxurious tabernacle, ascended the dais, and 
silently faced his illuminatae, I guessed that he was 
magnetic. He had his back to the light; but the 
silhouette was impressive ; and the light behind him 
seemed, in my fancy, to radiate from his own person— 
to be his own diffusion of the ‘‘ siccum lumen ” that was 
Plato’s, rather than the ordinary greyness of a London 


afternoon. I] admired the quiet, strony, deliberate 
manner in which he detached his watch from its chain and 
laid it on the table before him, with the air of one who 
knows time to be a delusion, yet is willing, in pre- 
sence of the deluded, to treat it asareality. Within 
the little span of time that he had allotted to himself, 
how much of wisdom could he compress for us? That 
was the question he seemed to be asking in his heart 
before he cleared his throat and addressed us. An 
admirable voice, deep, rich, harmonious, eradicating 
all the ugliness of a guttural accent. A very fluent 
delivery, and a very copious vocabulary (as compared 
with the vocabulary of the average Englishman), and 
just enough failure in idiom to suggest a personal 
‘*style”. All these assets I quickly noticed in Dr. 
Reich. And not less plain to me, anon, was his good 
luck in possessing them. I was not so magnetised 
that I could not wonder what, where, he would be 
without them. For the quality of his mind (to which, 
I suppose, his discourse may be taken as an index) 
did not seem to be such that his self-confidence could, 
without those other assets, be distinguished from 
blatancy. 

His theme was the education of woman; and I felt a 
thrill pass through his audience when he announced 
that on this theme Plato had said practically nothing. 
Hearts began to beat faster: the dear man was going 
to rely more than ever on himself. It seemed to me, 
however, that, though he had found Plato wanting, he 
owed a debt to the bagman in ‘‘ Pickwick”. He did 
not say ‘‘ Gents!” (for there were so few of them pre- 
sent) ; but he did, with precisely that bagman’s gusto, 
‘* give” us “woman”. I suppose it is impossible for a 
man to discuss woman publicly without making himself 
ridiculous. Dr. Reich himself said that it was im- 
possible. But there are degrees in the matter. And, 
among those degrees, Dr. Reich seemed to touch the 
highest. He had loved, he told us, women of various 
nations: otherwise he would not have been able to 
speak with authority about their compatriots at large. 
Personal details of this kind are fatuous and jarring 
enough in an after-dinner speech about ‘‘ The Ladies”. 
Uttered in broad daylight, across a lecture-table, they 
need (for me) more than even Dr. Reich’s magnetism to 
make them tolerable. About American women he had, 
perhaps, no right to speak, ‘‘for”, he said with 
dramatic emphasis, ‘‘ I have never loved an American 
woman”. He then passed quickly on, leaving us with 
an ineffaceable vision of Columbia eating her heart out. 

The quickness and the frequency with which, through- 
out his lecture, he passed on from one thing to another, 
giving us ‘‘ here a little and there a little”, struck me 
as possibly one of the reasons of his success. In an 
age of ‘‘ snippets”, woe betide a pundit who sticks to 
the point! Even the inmates of a prison would soon 
begin to fidget under his ministrations. How much 
sooner these pretty ladies, in their pretty frocks, with 
their pretty landaulettes impatiently awaiting them! 
On the other hand, these ladies are gratified by the 
sensation of settling down to something ‘‘ stodgy”, 
something ‘‘deep”, and then finding that they are 
neither bored nor bewildered. When Dr. Reich im- 
plores them to ‘‘abolish the nursery ”, they are delighted 
by the quickness with which they catch his meaning. 
Abolish the nursery! What a charming idea! They 
must think it over. It would take a long time for Dr. 
Reich to explain how the thing could be done. So he 
doesn’t explain. He alights on the question of what 
the liberated children shall be taught by their mothers. 
Schoolgirls, at present, are taught abstruse things 
that will be of no use to them in after-life. And this 
system, says Dr. Reich, seems to him ‘‘rather a very 
peculiar phenomenon”. It is, it is! What, then, 
shall girls be taught? Tact is the most important 
thing in after-life. Teach them tact! How to set 
about it is a question to which the answer would be, 
obviously, a long one. So Dr. Reich passes on, and 
suggests that Greek would be another good subject of 
instruction. But not Latin; on no account Latin! 
Dr. Reich thrills his hearers by solemnly assuring them 
that not in twenty years can a woman gain a good 
working knowledge of Latin. Besides, what is the 
use of Latin? ‘‘No Roman”, exclaims Dr. Reich, 
‘fever spoke as Cicero wrote.” (How true that is, 
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when you come to think of it! It enables you to for- 
mulate the not less startling paradox that no English- 
man ever spoke as Dr. Johnson wrote. Is English 
therefore a negligible language? Hush! Dr. Reich 
has actually not yet flitted from the point.) The Latin 
poets are no good. ‘‘Tibullus and Catullus wrote for 
demi-mondaines.” This, presumably, is the reason 
why Dr. Reich has, presumably, not dipped into the 
works of those two writers. ‘In Ovid there is not a 
line which could be shown to a young girl.” (Evidently 
there is something wrong with a system of education 
in which Ovid is the first poet that every young boy 
has to construe.) 

Though a young girl must not read a line of Ovid, 
she ought, according to Dr. Reich, to be told about 
the influence of Aspasia on Pericles. This, of course, 
is delicate ground ; but Dr. Reich—here seems to be 
another secret of his success—is an adept in treading 
that sort of ground. Throughout the lecture there 
were moments when he seemed as if he were about to 
go too far ; but the fear was never fulfilled. He touched 
lightly on the ‘‘ demi-mondaines ” of Athens. He men- 
tioned Lesbos, but only to say that the subject was one 
which he could not discuss. He spoke of a man in 
Cincinnati who left a young woman alone with a man 
in the parlour and turned out the gas; but he did not 
dwell on the story, and his reticence was based, I think, 
on the fear of pandering to a morbid appetite which he 
had whetted. ‘‘ Why do people read Madame de 
Sévigné ?” he asked. ‘‘ There is nothing obscene in her 
writing. There is nothing scandalous.” He reminded 
us that her topics were little, quiet, every-day things. 
‘* They are not very interesting in themselves.” He de- 
duced that we read Madame de Sévigné for her inimitable 
style. But the implication that we like something 
scandalous, for its own sake, shows that Dr. Reich has 
a rather low opinion of us; and his refusal to go too 
far, despite the many opportunities he gave himself for 
doing so, shows that he is a man of principle. 

What else was therein the lecture? So many diverse 
things were bandied there that I cannot recall them all. 
Perhaps the main point was a theory that English 
women had the opportunity of becoming finer than any 
other women because they belenged to a small country 
which controlled a great empire. To explain this theory 
fully, Dr. Reich would have had to give in detail his 
theory of imperialism. There was no time for that. 
But he had published a book on imperialism, which he 
commended to our notice. I am sure that, when the 
audience dispersed, many a chauffeur was directed to 
stop at the nearest book-shop. 

Certainly, Reichismus is ‘rather a very peculiar 
phenomenon”. It is not, however, unique. One has 
often seen in a village street a pedlar unpack his showy 
little odds and ends, glibly dilating on them to a circle 
of young women who gaze at them, and at him, with a 
world of wonder in their eyes. Would one forbid them 
to buy? Let them spend their sixpences and be happy. 
Even so, let the fine ladies spend their seven-and-six- 
pences and be happy. Thrive, harmless pedlar ! 

Max BEERBOHM. 


MISCHA ELMAN’S GENIUS. 


Ts fact that there has been, of late years, a marked 
increase in the number of ‘infant prodigies” 
qoning on the concert platform is notorious. It is 

so easily explained. Every human being who is 
possessed of normal intelligence, who has a normal 
hearing and no actual physical disability, can be 
machined by a sound academy of music into a solid, 
mediocre, serviceable executant on almost any instru- 
ment. This function is being performed at the present 
day by a legion of musical academies in all Western 
countries. The tests applied to pupils who are desirous 
of entering even the most justly famed schools of music 
are, in too many cases, designed to avoid the exclusion 
of anybody who is capable of paying the fees upon 
which these institutions must largely depend. It is 
right that a gratuitous musical education should be 
given to highly gifted children of poor parents: the 
practice seems necessarily to entail the opening of the 


professor at the Leipzig Conservatorium, who was on 
the committee appointed to pass candidates, assured 
me that, in the whole course of his experience, he had 
only once seen an applicant refused admission. The 
candidate, an English youth, sat down to the piano and 
commenced to play ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer” by Brinley 
Richards. The committee, although inured to musical 
hardship and long grown callous, rejected him on the 
spot. 

Precocious children can be brought to an early 
proficiency in music just as they can be taught to 
act or to take part in acrobatic feats. All that the 
process demands is precocity—the premature develop- 
ment or maturing of faculties which, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, suffer later stagnation or 
even deterioration on account of the abnormality of 
this forced growth. The vast majority of musical 
prodigies are simply clever pupils who reflect, often 
with astonishing skill and intelligence, the teaching 
ability of the master who taught them. Sometimes 
they are the victims of an ingenious mechanical method ; 
more rarely, they have had the good fortune to be 
moulded by a genuine artist, their spurious genius being 
more difficult to detect in consequence. The musician 
has become sick of these prodigies, always heralded by 
the overdone praise of the quack advertiser and success- 
fully imposing upon the credulity of the inexperienced 
amateur, who knows nothing of these music factories 
and whose ear fails so often to detect the false ring of 
base metal. It is difficult to persuade a competent 
musician to believe in the abiding genius of any new 
musical star who first appears in the guise of an infant 
prodigy. 

Mischa Elman stands absolutely outside this category. 
There is no need, in the first place, to judge him as a 
child at all. His genius is as robust as that of a 
musician who has developed and matured slowly by 
natural stages ; it is a genius so commanding that, 
given the favourable conditions and environment, it must 
have asserted itself triumphantly from the beginning. 
In consequence we have, at the age of sixteen, a per- 
fectly ripe artist who challenges comparison with any 
living adult player. I do not wish to write in exag- 
gerated terms of Mischa Elman’s musical capabilities. 
Purposely, in fact, I have refrained from writing about 
him at all on a first, even on a second, hearing. 
Some years ago a distinguished man of letters, whose 
literary staff I had the good fortune to join as an 
apprentice, gave me a solemn piece of advice on the 
correct performance of a critic’s duties. ‘‘ Be as 
lavish as you like with blame when you think it is 
deserved”, he remarked; ‘‘but always be cautious 
with praise, and stint it as much as possible”. It 
does not sound a generous creed, I admit; but it is an 
axiom that might often serve to restrain enthusiasm 
from overstepping the boundaries of sane judgment. 
This adyice, given to me in the past by a man of great 
critical ability, has twice restrained my pen from deal- 
ing critically with this Russian genius. After hearing 
a third recital at Queen’s Hall, I feel justified in re- 
cording my first impressions, which have only been 
strengthened by fuller knowledge and reflection. 

I had no reason, when I went to hear Mischa Elman 
for the first time, to anticipate anything but the usual 
disappointing experience. To me, mixing no longer in 
musical society, and carefully refraining from reading 
any musical criticism except my own, the young Russian 
violinist was nothing more than an advertised name. 
I found in him not a young boy precociously proficient 
on the violin, but a musical giant, standing head and 
shoulders above most of his contemporaries. It has 
naturally fallen to my lot to become intimately acquainted 
with a great deal of budding musical talent, Leipzig 
being a prominent centre, not only of ancient musical 
tradition, but of violin and violoncello playing. One of 
my earliest experiences there, in fact, was the assembling 
of a congress of some sixty ’cellists, including such 
names as Davidoff, Fitzenhagen, Schréder, and Klengel. 
In such an atmosphere the development of personal 
conceit became an impossibility, whilst at the same 
time the student was impregnated with a due sense 
of musical perspective. I heard as boys and girls 
violinists and ’cellists at Leipzig who have since won 
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them great talents of whom great things were expected. 
Not one of their number could have been placed on 
the same plane with Mischa Elman. 

The few details which I have gathered respecting the 
young Russian do not serve to throw much light on 
his extraordinary capacity. He is a native of Odessa, 
and it appears that both his father and grandfather 
were excellent violinists. As everybody knows, Mischa 
Elman was a pupil of Professor Auer at S. Petersburg ; 
and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, everything 
came naturally to the young player, as is usual in cases 
of remarkable genius. It did not surprise me to learn 
that Mischa Elman is clever and intelligent outside of 
music, that he is fond of reading, and that his taste in 
literature is both intellectual and artistic. I discovered 
for myself, during a brief interview, that he possesses 
that simple modesty which I have always found charac- 
teristic of real greatness of soul or intellect. Those 
who do not possess the advantage of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the technique of a stringed instrument can 
hardly appreciate the superiority of this Russian youth 
over many of the best players of to-day. The secret of 
this superiority lies, in my opinion, in his phrasing. 
The dryest technical passages are phrased with such 
masterly conception that everything he plays is 
galvanised into life, and is made to convey some 
meaning, in the form of definite musical ideas, to the 
listener. This extraordinary power of interpretation— 
or of origination—has simplified to Mischa Elman the 
enormous difficulties of his instrument. All capable 
players learn by experience that judicious phrasing lies 
at the bottom of the successful conquest of technical 
passages making a high—often a seemingly impossible 
—demand upon individual skill. To listen to the 
phrasing of Mischa Elman is to grasp the great natural 
advantage—for such a degree of musical intelligence 
cannot be taught, however much its development may 
be assisted by a capable master—which he possesses 
over almost any living player. It is from Herr Joachim 
alone that I have heard anything comparable with it. 

This may be thought the language of exaggeration. 
I have endeavoured to render to Mischa Elman, as far 
as my individual capacity to criticise is concerned, no 
more than is strictly his due. His genius as a violinist, 
which cannot be disputed, is primarily due to musical 
qualities of the highest order that are inherent in him. 
I have no fault to find: the greatest executants make 
an occasional slip, and my own firm belief is that play- 
ing would sound mechanical—like the reproductions of 
the automatic piano-players—if it were too perfect in 
smoothness of execution. Mischa Elman has survived 
the ordeal of the infant prodigy stage because his 
genius is spontaneous, not the imitative cleverness of 
a precocious child. And he towers so high in promise 
above almost all others, young or old, that even the 
least critical music-lover cannot fail to realise his claim 
to greatness. Harotp E. Gorst. 


A HERETIC ON GAMES. 


weer a weary world it would be if there were no 
heretics ! How flat and grey the outlook! If all 
excellent differences were smoothed away, disappearing 
like old brasses beneath the churchwarden’s whitewash, 
if we all said what the world says—we should die of 
the dulls. I admit, of course, the necessity of con- 
formity in many things. Joining an army, you are 
bound to assume its uniform, to vary your buttons at 
the command of a volatile war office, and to swear, on 
ome a that whatever is is the only wear. But a lay 

eretic may, I hope, be allowed to air his paradoxes, if 
only in the benevolent hope that it may pleasure some 
poor body to contradict him. 

My heresy is not one of your earth-shaking kind. 
No church, no state would topple to its fall if the world 
accepted it as a truth to-morrow. The world did so 
accept it for many years, and went very well then ; it 
is probably quite ready to assert it still as an article of 
its faith—to declare, for anything I know, that it has 
not in practice departed from it. 

Broadly stated, my pet heresy, which seems to 
my parlous state an incontrovertible truth, is that 
“‘games are games”: that they were made for 
man and for the relaxation of the world. But if I 


may judge by newspapers, by the talk of that de- 
plorable ‘‘ man in the street”, or by the impediments 
placed in the way of. my own small efforts as a 
gamester, I pitch the pipe too low Games are real, 
games are earnest, is all the cry. Journals (even 
respectable sheets, not two-farthing trash) devote 
columns to them. Casuals discuss them on their 
weary tramp from union to union. All the world 
works at them or watches, more or less intelligently, 
the workers. And the sad result is that they have 
taken away our play, and buried it under skyscraping 
monuments of book knowledge. As Charles Lamb’s 
correspondent said, ‘‘ My wife too, my once darling 
Anna, is the wife of a schoolmaster. I have lost my 
gentle helpless Anna”. The schoolmaster had got, as 
he admits, a most useful substitute, and it may be that 
games are better played than ever before, but, to those 
who hold that the object of games is enjoyment, it 
must seem that their raison d’étre is terribly neglected. 

I have owned that the share I have taken in games 
is insignificant. I never, for instance, played cricket 
for my county. But a looker-on, whether he see most 
of the game or not, does certainly see most of the 
expression on the players’ faces. Twenty years ago 
there was an appearance of jollity about a cricket 
eleven in the field; a little skylarking when a wicket 
fell, and the like. But now? They are all much tco 
deadly earnest for that. They rest assiduously in any 
intervals of leather-hunting, lest they should expend in 
frivolity one ounce of strength. And what is true of 
the county, is true of the village and the school. They 
take themselves quite as seriously, becoming thereby, 
to all but themselves, most comic. But, as far as they 
are concerned, you shall see more merriment at a first- 
class funeral. 

There is a good side to this gravity. 
do all he knows for his side, county or village. 
can it be necessary to pull such a long face over it ? 

Another thing the play-experts have done for us is 
the practical elimination of the duffer. The game is 
played so (hopelessiy as it seems to him) well, that he 
backs out of playing instead of being keen to learn. 
He has read so much about the right way to hit a ball 
that, for fear of a bad stroke, he declines to hit at all. 
With the result that village cricket is nearly dead, and 
county cricket a gladiatorial exhibition, a matter of 
subvention. 

Science is a grand thing, no doubt. Unhappily, not 
all can assimilate her. Years ago, I knew a billiard- 
player who was, as amateurs went then, very good. 
He would make you his fifties with some frequency, 
and an occasional hundred. He went to Joe Bennett 
to learn the spot-stroke and that alone. Perhaps Joe 
thought him a trifle peacocky : anyhow, he began by 
insisting that the man made his bridge all wrong. The 
pupil soon learnt how to make the regulation bridge, 
but he never again made a break of thirty. Wise was 
the humourist who said ‘‘ You may make a whistle out 
of a pig’s tail. But if you do, you will find that you 
have spoilt a very worthy tail, and got a devilish poor 
whistle”. 

If science casts a shade on games of dexterity, like 
cricket and billiards, far darker is the inspissation of 
gloom with which she broods over games of the head, 
such as bridge and chess. I have never myself been 
very fond of cards, but my friends who are, murmur 
sadly. ‘‘ Bridge is played so well now that I, who 
cannot give all my time to it, am practically out of 
it”. That is the burden of their melancholy song. 

Chess suffers greatly from a notion which grows 
yearly more prevalent that it must be played “ scien- 
tifically”’. By which most people mean that book- 
knowledge is necessary. Book-knowledge does no 
doubt economise thought. The man who knows by 
rote the answer to any given move will keep fresher 
than if he had to puzzle it out every time. But what 
gratification can there be in doing the correct thing 
because Dr. Lasker said it was correct? Half the 
‘* scientific” players have the vaguest notion why a 
move is good: they make it because it is in the books, 
and no doubt they thereby win games, if that be their 
only object. 

But should it be? So ingrained is my heresy that I 
would rather lose a game ‘‘ out of my own head ” than 
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win by my memory of the books. ‘‘ We gentlemen of | 
quality are more delighted with the sprouts of our own 
wit.” I fear I am one of those “‘ insufferable triflers” | 
whom Sarah Battle ‘‘detested from her heart and | 
soul”. The Saturpay Review described me to a hair | 
the other day. I “‘ play ‘skittles’ and shall remain for | 
ever a mere ‘ woodshifter’. I enjoy myself, kill or pass 
time: these are what I want and get”. What more 
can fairly be asked of a game? If I wanted to improve | 
my mind, I would get to work. 

As to the necessity of winning, I seem to be in a 
minority of one. Not long ago I won a game from a | 
friend who fretted somewhat at his defeat. ‘‘ Dear | 
me!” said I, ‘‘ what a queer customer you are! I | 
believe you would like to win every game!” As | 
always befalls us poor heretics when we think ourselves 
safe, the answer was ‘‘Of course I would! So would 
everybody !” 

So would not I. The winning or losing of a game 
seems to me a very small part of it; the play’s the 
thing. But it would be, to me, very dull always to win : 
a loser has hope, which is pleasanter than certainty. I 
wonder that so good a sportsman as Charles Fox should | 
have placed losing second to winning among the plea- | 
sures of life. Why not a dead-heat? Reckless Fox 
can hardly have been considering the money side of the 
question. 

Chess has one advantage over all head games that I 
know. Book science will only go a little way in it. 
Sooner or later you must leave the book, or it leaves 
you. The book, in fact, only arms you for the fight ; 
you have got to use the arms yourself. 

It has, for me, another great pull over most card 
games—the loss, except in club matches, falls on the 
loser alone. I would not play chess, with a partner, 
for worlds. Alone, I flatter myself that [ am a very 
good loser. I should be, for my friends give me plenty 
of practice. Cecit S. Kent. 


THE TESTIMONY OF OUR EARTHWORKS. 


¢ F all the remains which have come down to us from | 

past ages there are none at first sight so 
inscrutable as those shaped out of the turf and top-soil 
of the earth. Under the foot of man lay the ever-ready 
material, inviting primitive labour to speedy results. 
No need to wait for the output of quarry or kiln, no 
call for manufacturing skill, nor for any but the simplest 
of tools. When achieved, how alike in appearance was 
all such work, and how lasting! Clad in the green of 
the surrounding turf, the crumbling lines of rampart 
and ditch or the slope of grassy mounts meet the 
casual wanderer all over the land, invite his scrutiny, 
and then send him away with unsatisfied curiosity. 

But few have any idea how numerous such works 
are. If the surface of a single English shire were faith- 
fully modelled in relief, these groupings of tumbled 
earth, of various forms and dates, would be found to 
outnumber all the parish churches and ancient manor- 
houses together. That they have survived the chances 
and changes of so many centuries is not the least 
of their claims on our attention and respect. Some- 
times they lie hidden behind the cottages of out-of- 
the-way hamlets. Sometimes they form the environs of 
ancient manorial dwellings. Others again stand solitary, 
far from human fellowship. Even when not distant 
from inhabited sites, in the days of unadventurous 
agriculture, these places were often left alone. They 
needed more labour to level them than the workers in 
the common fields felt inclined to face. Self-sown 
acorns or beech-nuts fell within their area, and in due 
course grew into great trees, which in later times helped 
to keep the enclosures still intact. Thick brushwood 
clothed the ground about the boles of the trees, and 
stagnant water, scummed with duck-weed, lay in the 
wide moats. In many places an evil reputation main- 
tained their eerie aloofness. The rustics would not 
willingly go near them after dark; and even when the 
sites came to be cleared and cultivated, the lads who 
were set to watch and drive away the birds from newly 
sown seed misliked their task and craved for company. 
Mysterious alike to both gentle and simple these old- 
time creations of human labour have remained, even to 
this day, although the ploughs and locomotives of the 


last fifty years, having neither sense nor sensibility, 


' have done their best, wherever they could, to destroy 


both the mystery and the works together. 
Although it is less easy in thought to re-people the 
banks and hillocks of our earthworks with appropriate 


| occupants than the ruins of abbey or castle, yet it is no 


longer so much a matter of guesswork as it was a few 
years ago. The story begins much further back than 
that of the most venerable relic of the mason’s craft. 


_ Long before the first word of our written history, the 


men who shaped their tools and weapons of flint drew 
their rampart lines across the approach side of pro- 
montories which had their root in sea or quagmire, and 


| entrenched their vast circles or ovals on plateau or 


downs surrounded by primeval forest. Below them 
were grazing grounds near pleasant waters, from which 
the wild clans might repair to their refuges on the 
heights, when other hordes, bent on capturing wives or 
cattle, came out on foray. As centuries went by the 
men who worked in bronze and shaped rude pottery 
also found shelter, on like occasions, within similar pro- 
tective enclosures. By and by, bronze gave place to 
iron, and the people, having learned to buy and sell, 
and even to punch out their clumsy coins, still gathered 
for common protection within their earthen banks and 
ditches, strengthened with rough defences of timber. 
Like their trackways, the lines of their works were often 
irregular, following salient points of the defended posi- 
tions. Sometimes they took the form of great ditched 
embankments along a dangerous boundary, such as the 
four dykes which ran for several miles from fen to forest 
to close the entrance to the country of the Iceni. 

When the Roman masters came, they too resorted to 
earth and timber for their earlier stations. Straight, like 
their roads, were their lines of rampart and fosse, and 
mostly rectilinear and rectangular their encampments, 
with rounded angles and formal lateral entrances. 
This primly regular type of entrenchment now took its 
place amongst the vaster and more primitive works of 
earlier days, or, when it suited the convenience of the 
invaders, even within them. Though slighter than the 
older examples, they were skilfully stockaded, and held 
by superior organisation and deadlier weapons. 

The centuries pass, and a further development 
appears. All these larger enclosures were clearly the 
handiwork of large bodies of men, of tribe or troop. 
Now came the time when ditches were dug and banks 
thrown up to enclose a smaller space, wherein some 
man of note or substance might plant his homestead. 
The Anglo-Saxon lords or thegns, true to their Ger- 
manic tradition of separateness, dwelt in such isolated 
abodes, and their laws and records refer to their con- 
struction and maintenance. Whilst the cheorl enclosed 
his simple hut and yard with a mere hedge, the 
‘*burhs” of king, bishop, and greater or lesser thegn 
were carefully protected by earthen rampart, stockade 
and moat. 

The incursions of Dane and Northman added fresh 
examples of circumvallation for posterity to puzzle over, 
with, perhaps, here and there, protected harbourage 
for their shipping, by the side of the waterways which 
had formed their means of approach. 

After the lapse of several hundred years another 
earthwork feature makes its appearance, the moated 
mount, which occurs widespread, all over the land. 
Although, in places, there may be mounds of doubtful 
origin, it is now fairly established that both in their 
own country and in the lands they invaded and settled 
the Normans dug and shaped these ‘‘ mottes”, with 
their adjoining courts or baileys, as castles of earth 
and timber, with stockaded keeps on the mounts. They 
were easy to rear and strong to hold, and as time went 
by were easily turned into fastnesses of stone, by re- 
placing the stockades with walls and towers of masonry. 
Even the monastic establishments, in the Norman times, 
ran their ramparts and moats about their great en- 
closures, and trusted to earth and stockade for security 
and seclusion. Nor does the story of the earthwork 
end here. In the late middle age, when houses of 
stone and brick lifted up aspiring gables and shapely 
chimney shafts, making pleasant homes amidst gardens 
and orchards, still the workers with the spade were set 
to dig moat and rampart all round about them, just as 
we now secure privacy by wall or fence, 
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XUM 


THE PRAYER. 


NOT the rain that wets his face 
And not the winds that beat and chill— 
Not these bid shepherd mend his pace 
To-night across the hill. 


It is no sheep hath shepherd lost, 
Yet hoarse he cries and, crying, will 
He cross again as he hath crost 

And crost again the hill. 


A strong man’s eyes with grief a-swim 
Are like to make an angel's dim : 
Whose prayers him choke or ever twice 
He prays will angels sacrifice 

A time of blessed Paradise 

To minister to him. 


Then, shepherd, kneel and plead thy care ; 
Saint Athelstan will help a man! 

What prayer a weeping shepherd can, 
The shepherd makes Saint Athelstan, 

And makes again his prayer. 


O shepherd, look ! the cup of night 

Is broke, and clouds, dividing, yield 

To thee a sign, to thine a shield : 

Look ! comes to earth a line of light, 
From Heaven it comes and waxes bright 
As Heaven itself concealed. 


Now hasten whither thou art signed, 
And on a pitchy moorland find 

A wide and wild and pitchy wood 

As ever on a moorland stood 

With mountain lands behind... . 


Lost lands and pathless lie away 

And mountains there are banded black 
With forests under mountains gray : 
And on gray mountains mountains stack 
And dwindle to a skiey rack 

For clouds there fixed as they. 


And there’s a stony slanting pit, 
And deep a mountain side it mines— 
A crevice in a mountain split, 

And capped with fallen pines. 


So deep above the cape is drawn 
No winds come there nor ever sun ; 
There dusk is ever one with dawn 
And noon with midnight one. 


Lone habitant the cavern hath, 

And lean at eve she stole away, 

And gray she picked her secret path 
As ever wolf was gray. 


A chilly wolf it is she runs— 

An empty maw’s a numbing bed : 

Over the mountain’s cloudy head 
Climbed, seen or hid, three winter suns, 
All since the gray wolf fed. 


And on she comes in starving state 

To hunt the marsh where last she ate, 
And wander, whining, at a loss 

To rid her of the weary weight 

Behind the rib herself would freight ; 
To leave the marsh and hunt the moss, 
And howl her hunger overcross 

A land obliterate. 


She’s on a bank with willow hung— 
What news upon the night is sprung ? 
The gray wolf there with eyes aslant 
And nostril slits agape, gives tongue 
And knells, not calls, her want. 


What thing is hinted in the wind ? 
Some wasted hare or sodden bird 

Dies in the grass, or feebled hind 

Is fallen from the herd ? 


Nay, none of these is rumoured there : 
There is no knowledge in the wind 

Of dying bird or dying hare 

Or herd-forsaken hind. 


But wandered feet have run the wild, 
And in the wood are eyes affright : 
It is the shepherd’s haunted child 

Is in the wood to-night. 


*Twixt rain and rain a small sun shone 
And weakly ruled the winter day : 
Was shepherd on a journey gone : 
The shepherd’s boy from home alone 
Went, wonderwist, astray. 


The sun fell like a god rebuked ; 

And east the lost boy turned, and west, 
And south and north the lost boy looked, 
And is the dark wood’s guest. 


As down the trees the shadow crept 

A night-bird through the shadow swept ; 
The lost boy heard her evil scream, 

And where he stood he sank and wept 
His way to icy dream : 


And wakes to see—what sees he there 
Or is his sense still led in dream ? 
What tricks with hope his chill despair 
Who heard the night bird scream ? 


As, were there moon, might fade her stream 
With beauty through wet woods and bare, 
Fades in his view a silver stair 

Lit by a fading beam : 


Lies in his view a fellow-guest, 
Irradiant there with gentle light : 
Was never mortal vision blest 
With lamb so holy white. 


But, lost boy, listen—is it wind 

That rustles in the thorn behind ? 

Nay, listen—look! O sight all dread! 
The lost boy stares and, horror blind, 
Swoons down upon his bed. 


Ay, shepherd crying, louder cry, 

And let thy anguish, rising, buy 

New grace for him whom Terror’s wing 
Hath felled, lest he a midnight lie 

In madding trance, and, wakening, 
Open an idiot eye. 


O shepherd come into the wood, 

And call and hear and clasp again 

Whose eyes, if weeping, open sane— 
Whose eyes have looked on sainted blood 
And seen an angel slain. 


Look in the sky, thou favoured man, 
And raise thy joy and higher raise 
What praise a weeping shepherd can ! 
The shepherd makes Saint Athelstan— 
And makes again, his praise. 


With holy ruin grass is red 
Where in a wood a gray wolf fed. 
The wolf is in her mountain pit 
And night’s a world to west of it. 
Day tops the mountain’s head. 


The grass is red: will rains remove 

The hallowed mark ; soon spring will glove 
The wood anew and none will tell 

The pity of that miracle ; 

It will be told where angels dwell, 

Its wonder, and their love. 


Hopcson. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF BRIDGE. 
( Continued.) 


For a considerable period after the introduction of 
bridge into London in 1894 it remained almost 
exclusively a club game. Men who played it at London 
clubs also played it in their own country houses, or 
wherever they could get up a rubber, but it was by no 
means the popular social game that it has since become. 
It was not until the beginning of the present century, 
1900 or 1go1, that the ladies discovered what a delight- 
ful field of amusement and mild speculation was open 
to them. 

The game of whist had never appealed strongly to 
women. The scientific conventions of the game, its 
solemnity, and, above all, the enforced silence from 
which ‘‘ whist” probably derived its name were not 
at all to their liking, but here was a very different 
matter. Here was a game at which it was not con- 
sidered wicked to smile or to make some harmless 
irrelevant remark. Here was a game at which they 
could meet men on even terms and could hold their 
own with them, a game at which their naturally quick 
intuition was of the greatest service, a game which 
offered that greatest of all charms to the female mind— 
infinite variety. 

When once the ladies discovered the fascination of 
the game, they adopted it as their own, and became 
even more enthusiastic about it than the men. There 
are now many very fine women bridge-players, and 
their number is increasing every day. The general 
standard of bridge has improved enormously in the last 
three or four years. Whereas it was at one time 
the exception to meet a really first-class player, they are 
to be met with now in every club and in every walk of 
life. The latest innovation is mixed bridge clubs for 
men and ladies, and not only do they seem to be very 
popular, but the standard of play at some of them is 
quite as good as that of many men’s clubs. 

Bridge has to a certain extent revolutionised society. 
It has shortened the long, weary, and unwholesome 
dinners of ten years ago. It has altered entirely that 
dreadful tedious hour in the drawing-room after dinner, 
when one used to count the minutes until one could 
decently take one’s departure. It has done away with 
the monotony of that wet day in a country house, which 
we used to know so well, and it has given an added 
interest in life to many people. In short, like the 
Pickwick pen, it has ‘‘come as a boon and a blessing 
to men”’, and still more so to ladies. 

We are sometimes asked: ‘‘Is the popularity of 
bridge on the wane?” We unhesitatingly answer 


“No”. There is a strong tendency, everywhere, to 


play for lower points. The twos and tens (2s. points, 
with #10 on the rubber) of the days of ‘* The Boozers”’, 
are no longer heard of. The highest game played in 
London at the present time is Is. points, or £5 per 100, 
and the tendency to reduce this is so strongly marked 
that it seems probable that threepenny points will 
become the standard game at the leading London clubs 
in the near future. 

Possibly bridge may not be growing in popularity in 
London—there was hardly any room for it to do so— 
but in the country, at the seaside, wherever people 
congregate for any purpose, there the game is growing 
and flourishing like a green bay tree. 


Tue Bripce Pocket Book. 


This excellent little work, lately published by Messrs. 
Charles Letts and Co., of “diary” fame, promises to 
supply a want of long standing among regular bridge 
players. Most players like to keep some record of 
their winnings and losings, but it hardly seems worth 
while to carry about a book for this special purpose. 
‘The Bridge Pocket Book” not only caters for this 
want by giving some very neatly got up tables with a 
win and lose cash column, but it also contains a great 
deal of information very useful to the habitual bridge 
player. It commences with the authorised code of 
laws of the game, and the book is worth buying for 
this alone. How often, in ordinary play, does some 
question arise as to the rules of the game, and the 


rubber has to be stopped while search is made for a 
bridge book, which is generally not forthcoming. In 
future we hope that at least two out of the four players 
will be able to rectify this deficiency at once by pro- 
ducing their bridge pocket book. In addition to the 
laws, there is a glossary of terms, the ‘‘ maxims” 
quoted from Mr. Dalton’s ‘‘ Bridge at a Glance”’, and 
some valuable hints on the play of the cards, very 
clearly and concisely given. The book is edited, and 
the hints and ‘“‘don’ts” are written by Capt. J. H. 
Montagu, a player of no mean ability, being the out- 
come of his own personal experience of the game, and 
it contains much useful information in a very condensed 
form. It is of such handy size that it can easily be 
carried in the waistcoat pocket, and the price is within 
the reach of all, ranging from 1s. in its cheapest form, 
to 5s. nicely bound in Russia leather. 


CHESS. 
PILLSBURY’S RETIREMENT. 


| a private source we learn that it is unlikely 

that Pillsbury will ever play chess again. His 
downfall ought to be a lesson to clubs particularly, 
who tempted him to engage in abnormal feats of 
memory with the result that he is now ‘‘a wreck 
mentally”. As an illustration of one of his perform- 
ances we may mention that of playing twenty odd 
games of chess blindfold simultaneously, half a dozen 
games of draughts, taking a hand in a rubber at 
whist, and during an interval for lunch or supper ask 
the audience to call out numbered words or names, 
which he was prepared to repeat in any order, giving at 
the same time the word corresponding to any number or 
vice versa. This performance was often repeated two 
and three times in a week. If the brain were composed 
of the best-tempered steel, it could not long stand this 
strain. Because Pillsbury, besides having this extra- 
ordinary faculty, was also a great chess player, with 
the possible exception of Morphy the greatest America 
has produced, some writers have tried to blame chess 
for his condition. We might just as well denounce 
cricket because a few years ago the minds of two 
famous cricketers gave way. 

Taking all the circumstances into account, the fol- 
lowing game is probably the greatest which Pillsbury 
has played. He won the first brilliancy prize for it at 
Nuremburg, while the loser won the tournament. No 
man had greater claims to challenge Lasker for the 
championship. But, being very modest, he refused to 
issue a challenge until he was prepared to stake his 
own money. Would there were more like him ! 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 


White Black White Black 

Ii. N. Pillsbury  E. Lasker H. N. Pillsbury E. Lasker 
1. P—Kq P-—K3 5. P—B4 P—QB4 
2. P-Q4 6. PxP Kt—QB3 
3. Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 7. P—QR3 = x P (B4) 
4.  KKt—Q2 8 P—QKtg Kt(B4)—Qz2 


If black were delivering a lecture on this game, he 
would probably give reasons why 7B xP would have 
been better. Half the moves in the game have been 
made with this knight ; and black ought to and does 
suffer for the waste of time which this procedure in- 
volved. 

B- P- 12, B—K Kt(Kt1) —Q2 
11. Kt—B3 Kt-—B4 


Having wasted so much time, black’s development 
is inferior, and he is therefore compelled to waste a 
little more time to prevent P—Bs. 


14. Kt-K2 B-—Kz2 15. Q—K1 Kt—Kt3 
When Dr. Lasker has a wrong idea, it is irretrievably 


wrong. Depending upon the future he goes on with 
the idea until he altogether overbalances himself. Here 
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he imagines his position on the king’s side to be safe 
and prepares for an assault on the queen’s side. 


16. KKt-Q4 B—Qz2 21. P—Bs KtP x P 
17. Q—B2 Kt(Kt3)—R4 22. Kt—B4 P-—R5 
18. QR—Ktr P-—KRq 23. B-K2 
19. P—Kt6 KtxB 24. RxKt BxR 


20. Px Kt BxP 


One does not know which to admire more, the non- 
chalance or the confidence with which white sacrificed 
two whole pawns. And that was a mere prelude to 
bigger sacrifices ; the exchange now, and later a piece. 
It would be difficult to recall a position where a deli- 
berate sacrifice of material among players of their rank 
promised so little. This only shows the profundity of 
Pillsbury’s play. 

25. Kt(Q4)xKP PxKt 26. KtxKP B-Q2 


It has been shown that black’s only chance of re- 
sistance is in the line of play adopted. Any attempt to 
save the queen would prove just as disastrous. The 
ending is intensely interesting, the issue being doubtful 
for a long time. 


27. KtxQ Rx Kt 39. QxP RxP 
28. B—Bs5 QR-B1 40. Q—Bs5 R-K3 
29. BxB KxB 41. Q-B7 K-—K2 
30. Q—K3 R-B3 42. K—B4 P-Kt3 
31. Q—Kt§ch K—B2 43. P—R4 R—QB3 
32. R—Br RxRch 44.Q-Kt8 B-—K8 
33-5 QxR Rx 45. KxP R-—R3 
34. Q—K1 P—R6 46. Q—B7ch 
35. PxB ch 47. Q—Q8 P—Kt4 
K-—Bz2 P-R 48. P—K6 
37- Q-Ktg =R-Kt3 49. K—Ks5 P—Kt5 
38. K-—B3 50. Q—Q6ch Resigns 


Black, 4 pieces. 


White, 9 pieces. 
White to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 79: I. P—Q4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FATHER MARTIN’S HISTORIC WORK. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


S1r,—The obituary notices of the late Father-General 
of the Jesuits have not given weight enough to his 
historic Jabours. In ancient times, as is well known, 
Jesuit histories were in nolittle request. Even now the 
number of guineas given for the early Jesuit ‘‘ Rela- 
tions” of Japan or America is considerable, and Father 
Henry More’s “‘ History of the English Province” may 
be sought for by a book-hunter of means (crede experto) 
for years and not found. Of old the Jesuits wrote their 
history according to the fashion of thc times in bulky 
Latin folios. But the last of these volumes appeared 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and then ensued a long 
eriod of silence or of comparatively insignificant pub- 
ications. The completeness of the destruction that fell 
upon their homes libraries and archives during the 
whole of the revolutionary period accounts for much of 
this. Yet it cannot but be to the discredit of a great 
Order, as it would reflect unfavourably on a nation or a 
great corporation, if it neglects to set forth the great 
objects for which it has striven, and the exploits of its 
foremost men. Father Martin recognised the defect 


and got together a band of workers to remedy it. But 
when the work had begun the magnitude of the task 
became apparent. The domestic papers of the Jesuits 
had been seized by many a Government, many were lost 
and the rest widely dispersed, having found their way 
into thousands of different archives or libraries. They 
must now be searched for, catalogued, and copied. 
With reason did Father Martin say that he feared he 
should die before the first volume was published. 

Then too his historians, if they were to be worthy of 
their place, must be trained, not only in ‘‘ diplomatique ” 
but also in criticism. Hundreds of people fancy them- 
selves unprejudiced with regard to history, who have 
never in their lives resisted prejudices. Only those who 
have had long practice in eliminating party views and 
prepossessions in themselves as well as in others are 
really capable of discerning and describing what did in 
fact take place in the past, the records of which are so 
often tainted by partisanship. Nothing tells more to 
Father Martin’s credit than the adaptability he showed 
in taking up this idea. Though he had not had any special 
historical training himself, he came to learn by the 
assistance he gave to historians that history must be 
entirely free from the subjective ideas of its writer, and 
represent as in a mirror the course of events without 
the aid of a word to preach doctrine or even virtue or 
loyalty. If history does convey lessons on those heads 
(and of course it did for him) it is the subject which 
must inspire them, not the historian. He was fond of 
history, scientific history, to a degree which is unusual 
everywhere, and especially rare in those countries where 
speculative science excites so much attention as to 
withdraw interest from those called exact. As my 
personal acquaintance with him was formed whilst I 
was studying under his auspices in the Vatican 
Archives, it was natural that his conversations with 
me should often turn on history, and I was surprised 
to find how firmly he held to true principles, little 
though these are appreciated by most people. 

Though Father Martin feared that he might never see 
the first of the books he desired, and though he was 
cut off before his time, still he lived long enough to 
see a very good commencement made. Father Astrain 
printed the first volume of his history of the Jesuits in 
Spain three years ago, and Father ‘Hughes’ history of 
the Jesuits in North America is announced by Messrs. 
Longmans. Before the late French troubles it was 
reported that Father Mercier had more than one volume 
on France ready for the press. But this is by no means 
a complete account of the work that'has been done under 
the late Father-General’s initiative. The score of 
volumes which have appeared in the series of ‘‘ Monu- 
menta Societatis Jesu Historica”, an invaluable series 
for Reformation history, is immensely indebted to him. 
Father Pollen’s interesting volume on Mary Stuart 
(printed by the Scottish History Society) shows how 
valuable these Jesuit materials may be to us at home. 
The Italian Government has lately been subsidising 
the publication by Father Beccari of the accounts 
of the early Jesuits on the Upper Nile and in 
Abyssinia, the land of fabled Prester John. With- 
out attempting to enumerate all the writers whose 
work has been inspired or encouraged by Father Martin, 
the names of Fathers Duhr and Braunsberger, with 
their thorough German scholarship, and Father Venturi, 
with his intimate acquaintance with the treasures of the 
Vatican, must not be omitted. 

Father Martin’s encouragement of historic inquiry 
may therefore certainly be called a success, a success 
which if followed up may lead to very creditable results. 
As to the rest of his policy as General, we have not so 
far the materials before us which enable us to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. Terrible misfortunes have 
overtaken his followers in France, but it is hard to see 
what he could have done to avert the blow. In other 
countries their fortunes have been improving, espe- 
cially in Germany. The man himself was no mere 
figure-head but a spiritual leader such as hardly any 
country but Spain could produce. Immensely strong 


he was, at the same time absolutely devoted to what 
is most refined and elevated in the Christian revela- 
tion—a born leader, and a man with a mission, which, 
so far as in him lay, he certainly carried out with irre- 
HIsToRICUus. 


proachable fidelity. 
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THE BRITISH WHEAT BILL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 


Charlecot, Walthamstow, N.E. 


Sir,—In February last I was pondering on the 
lethargy and stupor as to free trade that has settled 
down upon the minds of the majority in England. All 
classes seem to be similarly affected. They higgle 
over a halfpenny in the price of a loaf as if the fate 
of the nation depended on it, and they will not devote 
one moment’s attention to the fact that they are paying 
away capital by millions to-day for wheat that they 
could grow at home for nothing. Well, in February I 
was meditating this intently, and it occurred to me on 
a sudden, how easy it would be to tabulate the annual 
disbursements for foreign wheat for the last sixty years 
and see what it came to. I decided that it was really 
important, and quite worth inquiring into. 

But when I began to try to do it I found it was very 
far from easy. My next-door neighbour had furnished 
himself with the last Encyclopedia Britannica that had 
set ‘*The Times” talking for all the world like a 
German hotel-tout, and he kindly put it at my disposal 
indexes and all. I spent a day upon the numberless 
volumes, and not one word of any use could I find on 
the subject from cover to cover. At last I got a hint 
of what to ask for, and then our parliamentary printers 
furnished me with the three Blue-books necessary. 
The Returns are confused, ill digested, overlapping one 
table by another, so that to get out of it all an intelli- 
gible statement requires a skilled actuary rather than 
an ordinary mortal. However I at last attained my 
end. It was far from easy, but it seems to me now 
correct, and if so it is indisputable. 

I have only gone back to 1856, and as the Corn Laws 
were repealed in 1846 it should by rights be carried 
back to that year. Still the fifty years are sufficient for 
they mount up the capital thrown away to £ 1,034,600,000, 
or say roughly to over a thousand million. This is not 
a sum that anyone ought to contemplate lethargically. 
It is equal to the National Debt, with the expenses of 
the South African war superadded. A sum in itself 
sufficient to threaten any nation in the world with 
bankruptcy if persisted in. 

To be brief, I found it convenient to summarise the 
three books in three tables, and I may add that I am 
perfectly prepared to substantiate each by elaborated 
tables showing year by year the amount annually thrown 
away. 

Table No. 1 gives three years—1556, 1857, 1858... £36,400,coo 

Table No. 21859 to 18¢9 eee = 


Table No. 3—1870 to 1902 ... +++ 735,000,000 
£984,400,000 

1903, not ascertained, but probably 25 million ... 25,000,000 
1904, Speaker’s Handbook, p. 115, 18 million qrs. 25,200,000 
£1,034,600,000 


The reader, when he knows that such a sum as this 
has in fifty years gone into the pocket of foreigners, 
being lost to us for ever, will little wonder that business of 
all kinds is grown slack and unprofitable here ; that the 
poor have increased; that the mismanaged workhouses 
are every winter likely to be more and more encum- 
bered with paupers ; that many firms have carried their 
plant abroad ; that population is pressing into the cities 
and quitting the soil; that socialists, strikers, trade 
unionists, and the disaffected loafers and idlers of all 
sorts are having recourse to monster meetings with 
insolent repudiation of charity, demanding work and 
yet refusing to do work if found for them; that the 
broad acres of England, once the model farm of Europe, 
are fallen out of culture, and no-wheat is grown on 
them or thought of. 

Seeing all this it wants very little wisdom to know 
the main cause of it all. It arises from the depletion 
of capital. England is bleeding to death. Her public 
stupor is partly also due to the same cause. If we 
had a thousand million planted into the Bank straight 
with the National Debt wiped out, what an elasticity 
such an addition of capital and currency would introduce 
at once. Yet we have to recollect that but for madness 
this would actually have been the present condition of 


things here. We could have grown in England the 
whole of the wheat that we have brought from abroad, 
We might have required the colonial that we have 
imported. But doing that would still have left us 
in the main self-supporting as a colony is, for a wise 
Imperialist, only an oversea county. Now no country 
that is not self-supporting is safe. 

This letter is now too long for me to enter upon the 
economics of agriculture, but I think J may be permitted 
to say that the prophet Baruch is a better economist 
for England to follow than Adam Smith. His advice 
runs ‘‘ Give not the things that are profitable unto thee 
unto a strange nation”. The Apocrypha to me reads 
like inspiration here, and may very well be read as the 
Church article says for ‘‘example of life”, and to 
establish, out of old Hebrew, a doctrine subversive of 
free trade. Clever wicked old Fontenelle once went to 
church with a family he was visiting, and the lady of 
the house gave him the Book of Baruch to keep him 


quiet. His exclamation was, ‘‘ Why this Baruch was 
a man of genius”. Yes, and might now by this save 
England. 


I have always regarded free trade as the act of an 
idiot that might some day involve the ruin of England ; 
for the neglect of agriculture is a crime. Idiot in 
Greek means ‘‘a plebeian with no professional know- 
ledge”. That is to say, Cobden the glib Manchester 
salesman presumed to give England a lesson in Economy 
with this result, that if Gladstone’s magnanimous 
climbing down at Majuba has cost 200 millions, Cobden’s 
cheap buying has cost us 1,000 millions. Let equally 
well-qualified labour members, now thrust into Parlia- 
ment, take counsel in time; if not, their little know- 
ledge,—always a ‘‘ dangerous thing ”,—will soon run 
themselves and the kingdom into sheer bankruptcy. 

Solomon said there is ‘‘ much food in the tillage of 
the poor”. Cobden taught with some old fool of 
Kirkaldy that you should buy bread like everything else 
in the cheapest market, and he has strangled British 
agriculture by his little mistake. The result I have 
reached by a dismal peregrination through the Blue- 
books is that to pay one thousand millions for what your 
own ploughs would have thrown into your hands for 
nothing is, to put it very mildly, a somewhat expensive 
economy. C. A. Warp. 


THE FUTURE STATE OF ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hampshire, 
4 June, 1906. 

Si1r,—It is probable that neither the author of “‘A 
Book of Mortals” nor your reviewer has happened to 
come across a curious and, to animal lovers at least, 
most interesting book of which the full title is ‘‘ Thoughts 
regarding the Future State of Animals. By the Rev. 
J. Frewen Moor, M.A., late Vicar of Ampfield. London: 
Simpkin and Co.” 

The edition before me is the second. 

Yours, &c. 
WaLTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


VINT. 
To the Editor of the SAturpAy REVIEW. 
London, 4 June, 1906. 


Sir,—A game called ‘‘ Siberia” was played in Russia 
some thirty years ago, in which one player only declared 
at the commencement of the game the number of tricks 
he anticipated making, selecting the suit for trumps 
most advantageous for himself. This was followed by 
declarer’s partner being allowed to respond, and again, 
later on, by the game being played ‘‘ without trumps”. 
Here you find the germs of ‘‘ bridge” as now played, 
but the Russian game, still later, altered many of its 
earlier features and finally became known as ‘‘ Vint”, 
which is now the national card game of Russia. The 
scoring in Vint is exactly as in bridge. Honours &c. 
above the line, tricks below, and there are five honours 
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to the 10, with trumps and four aces as honours when 
playing No Trumps. The gradations of the suits are 
the same; whilst in some of the variations of Vint (for 
there are many) there is the first lead ‘‘ Blind”’ before 
dummy is exposed. In fact ‘‘ Bridge” seems to have 
been evolved from one of the simpler variations of 
Russian ‘‘ Vint.” Your obedient servant, 
A Lover oF CarDs. 


“THE BLUE BIRD.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 
Lake Farm, Salisbury, 3 June, 1906. 


Sir,—In one of the poems in Lady Alfred Douglas’ 
volume ‘‘The Blue Bird” reviewed in yesterday’s 
SaturDAY Review the following lines occur : 


‘* When life is difficult I dream 
Of how the angels dance in Heaven.” 


They are quoted by your reviewer as follows : 


** When life is difficult I dream of how 
The angels dance in Heaven.” 


Perhaps your reviewer will scarcely appreciate the 
difference, but surely it is as well to quote a poet accu- 
rately even if the quotation is only intended to serve as 
a peg on which to hang foolish and unintelligent criti- 
cism. Your reviewer is pleased to express regret that 
‘* Lady Alfred Douglas should continue to believe that 
subservience to an outworn convention of form and 
language can take the place of a real insight into and 
interest in the human soul”. As to what constitutes 
real insight into and interest in the human soul, opinions 
will probably differ ; but as regards ‘‘ outworn conven- 
tions of form and language”, may I venture to point 
cut to your reviewer that, of the twenty odd pieces 
contained in my wife’s little volume, seven are written 
in the sonnet form and the remainder are all 
written in forms which are to be found in our 
best lyrical poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Swinburne, Blake, and the rest. If these constitute 
what your reviewer refers to as ‘‘ outworn conventions 
of form and language”’, it would be amusing to hear 
his views on what he would probably describe as ‘‘ the 
latest up-to-date ” forms and conventions. It must be 
somewhat disconcerting to you, sir, if your various 
more important duties leave you the time to ‘‘ edit” 
the effusions of the gentlemen who review the poetry 
for the SaturDAy REviEw to consider that among the 
poems which are dismissed by your reviewer with such 
contemptuous ‘‘superiority” is one, ‘‘The Photo- 
graph”’, which first appeared in the columns of your 
own paper. 

The Saturpay Review in the course of its descent 
from the position it once occupied has exhibited many 
curious phenomena, but it goes near to beating its 
ewn records for bad editing and bad manners when it 
allows one of its reviewers to print foolish and spiteful 
nonsense about one of its own contributors. I am 
old-fashioned enough to think that the fact that the 
contributor in question is a lady adds to the offensive- 
ness of the proceeding. Shall I incur the scorn of your 
very modern reviewer by such a confession of respect 
to what he evidently regards as “‘ an outworn conven- 
tion”? I am sure I hope so. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALFRED Dovctas. 


JA censure by Lord Alfred Douglas is a serious 
thing indeed. We regret that the words he refers to 
were printed wrongly. The difference is real, though 
hardly enough to make great poetry of the wrongly- 
cited lines. But why should our acceptance in time 
past of one or two of ‘‘ Olive Custance’s” pieces blind 
us to the defects of her work generally? As to chivalry, 
we imagine Lady Alfred Douglas will prefer the courtesy 
which takes her seriously as a poet to the mock respect 
which would waive criticism in deference to “‘ the sex”. 
—Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S ART. 


Fenwick’s Career.’ By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1906. 8s. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD receives from the 
Press for the most part extravagant praise. In 
a few instances she suffers equally extravagant con- 
tempt. Powers of a remarkable kind there must be in 
a writer who can excite and interest the multitude to 
such a point, and to such a point irritate the few. Is 
it possible for the reviewer to be fair to these powers 
and yet to make clear the defect that goes far to 
nullify their exercise for the more discerning ? 

Mrs. Ward has evidently a high literary gift, ampli- 
tude and flexibility of style, unusual descriptive talent, 
an eye for character, and power of communicating 
emotion. The reader who is carried along by her 
stories, and assents, without irritation, to what is implied 
by them, or does not stop to think afterwards, may 
well be astonished that they should be set down as 
fundamentally inartistic and unedifying. Yet that, we 
are convinced, with whatever extenuation, must be the 
final verdict. 

Inartistic. ‘* Fenwick’s Career”, like its predeces- 
sors, has many pages of well-described scene and action, 
moments whose emotional glow is almost or quite 
infectious, several minor characters, like the fraudulent 
bank-manager and picture collector in the first chapter, 
who are well seen and drawn, and shrewd observation 
employed on all the figures. The dramatic staging 
is often effective, the mise-en-scéne is ingeniously 
varied and carefully studied. But there is an initial 
defect, and a radical one, in the handling of the fable. 
Mrs. Ward defends, in her introduction, the use of his- 
torical persons as the base for a work of fiction. Yes, but 
the condition of their effective use is that the original 
persons should either te frankly adopted and played 
upon in the manner of Scott and Dumas, or so altered 
in circumstance that the memory of the originals shall 
not clash and compete with the figures of fiction. Mrs. 
Ward’s method is a disastrous compromise. She takes 
the story of Romney as her fable, but alters the leading 
outward circumstances only in the matter of date ; 
the places, Westmoreland and London, and the occupa- 
tion of the hero, a painter, remain the same, and the 
characters themselves are consciously and awkwardly 
aware of the fact that they are doubles. But this 
worry for the reader is increased by a further borrow- 
ing. The new Romney is dated so as to be a con- 
temporary of the young Leighton, and that artist comes 
upon the scene, the recognisable part of him confused 
with the story of an unhappy marriage. Finally the 
effort to place the story thirty years back is not success- 
fully maintained, so that a new source of worry is 
introduced, when we find Romney, Leighton, Wilkie, 
Haydon, and others taken from their own periods to 
what, in spite of all protests, is the present time. 

All this, though troublesome, is not perhaps fatal, 
but it is fatal to borrow a magnificent story and to make 
it less significant. The tragic situation and dénoue- 
ment of Romney’s story are complete. The tragic 
situation is the tussle between two duties, the ordinary 
duty to the wife left behind in Westmoreland, a good 
wife, an encumbrance to the artist’s development, and 
the extraordinary duty to the artist’s best powers, bound 
up with the other woman who is an artistic inspiration. 
If Romney had been a lesser artist and Emma a less 
tremendous motive for an artist’s devotion and forget- 
fulness, tragedy would be too great a name for what 
happened. As it was, the actors in the story were 
tragically justified, and the coming together of the 
wrecked, unrepentant husband and the faithful wife in 
the end was an intolerably perfect close to an irremedi- 
able situation. In Mrs. Ward’s story we have a painter 
who is not justified as an artist ; as far as it is possible 
to make him out from the elaborate but confusing 
account his painting was in the region of Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse’s, his ideas, his rise and decline a purely 
Academical affair. His siren isa frigid lady of the New 
Gallery type, who lays down the law to artists on the 
strength of visits to Florence, but fails to convince us 
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of sexual or artistic attraction ; the story comes down 
with a thud when we realise that her leading attraction 
for Fenwick is her social superiority. The blameless 
sittings (the siren does not know that he is married), 
lead to an Academy success, and to greater ease on 
Fenwick’s part with his knife and fork and conversa- 
tion in society ; the artist, aided by so cool a neigh- 
bourhood never, in the twelve years, descends to 
‘“‘things base and irreparable”. Altogether, but for 
the needs of melodrama, he might just as well have 
had his wife comfortably beside him in London; and 
melodrama with its wonderful inhibitions and coinci- 
dences must explain why, in the days of the railway 
train, a small misunderstanding was kept up so long. 
Unedifying. This transmutation of the legend brings 
out what is the serious flaw in Mrs. Ward’s imagina- 
tion. A constant element in her stories is something 
which it may seem harsh, but is nevertheless exact 
to call snobbery — snobbery of all degrees from the 
most elementary to the most exalted and rarefied. 
It appears in various shapes. Sometimes it is the 
intellectual snobbery of pedantry. That appears in 
the present tale in what concerns the painter’s 
life and ideas. With all her knowledge and intelli- 
gence Mrs. Ward betrays that she remains outside 
of her subject here. There is no harm in that. 
Charlotte Bronté or for the matter of that Ouida 
writes of painting and painters at an equal distance, 
but they make no pretence to technical exactitude, 
and the sublimely impossible art they describe serves 
erfectly well the purposes of romance. Mrs. Ward 
is dreadfully well posted, but still outside. The 
social snobbery is more poisonous, the assumption, 
appearing not for the first time in her stories, that 
the solution of problems, not only of manners but 
of life and speculation, is to be found in the com- 
panionship of the socially exalted, with the corollary 
that those who are “‘ wrong” about social conventions 
cannot be “‘ right” about anything else. The flaw here, 
which would require considerable space to illustrate, is 
the more annoying, because Mrs. Ward has a keen, 
indeed a cruel eye for small social difficulties, and if the 
comic vein were possible to her, might do great things 
in the manner of the ‘‘ Man from Blankley’s”. Worst 
of all is the moral snobbery that makes an idol of a 
Madame de Pastourelles. This lady is an example of 
devastating virtue. Her husband has fled from her 
to more congenial society, (it is characteristic that 
this, the only ‘‘ immoral” person in the book, must 
be a Frenchman); she is separated from him but 
refuses him divorce because she is determined to be 
in at the death as the blameless wife, and this she 
achieves when his mind has become sufficiently en- 
feebled. By the same stroke she ruins the life of the 
man who loves her and whom she after her fashion 
loves, and ruins another life by bringing about a 
marriage between him and a girl whom he does not 
love. When her husband’s death at last leaves her free 
she proposes to marry Fenwick not because she loves 
him but because he is turning out to be thoroughly 
second-rate and needs ‘‘ saving”, and also because it is 
possible the wife of the man she loves may die and 
happiness in that direction for him and her must be 
made impossible. But Fenwick’s wife at this point 
reappearing from Canada, that solution becomes im- 
possible, and her next irresistible task is to reunite the 
pair, against the grain so far as he is concerned. If all 
this were told with due sense of irony there is the 
material in it for tragi-comedy, but we are rather in- 
vited to admire than to smile at or pity this destructive 
‘*saviour”. For a moment there is a glimpse of some- 
thing more interesting in the dead-alive return of 
Fenwick to his wife, a promise of handling like Gissing’s, 
but the intrusion of the daughter from Canada like an 
alien figure out of the circle of Bernard Shaw upsets 
the tone of the tale as the price of reconciling its pro- 
tagonists. The end is a miracle. The blind man 
recovers his eyes and his power of painting and his 
love in a moment, while Madame de Pastourelles com- 
pletes her career quite consistently by refusing to marry 
her old admirer, though Providence has removed his 
wife and left herself unencumbered. 


THE ORIGIN OF COIN-TYPES. 


‘*The Types of Coins, their History and Development: 
being the Rhind Lectures for 1904." By George 
Macdonald, Honorary Curator of the Hunterian 
Museum. Glasgow: MacLehose. 1908. 


R. GEORGE MACDONALD’S name is known 
to all who are interested in the coinage of 
ancient Greece, by reason of the three splendid volumes. 
forming the catalogue of the great Hunterian Collec- 
tion, which he published in 1g00-05 : they were models. 
of all that a catalogue should be. In the present book 
he travels further afield, not confining himself to the 
old Hellenic issues, but tracing the history of coins. 
(as distinguished from ‘‘ money ” of other sorts) from 
their first appearance among the Lydians about 7oo B.c. 
down to the end of the Middle Ages. Mr. Macdonald 
is more interested in their historical and artistic aspects 
than in their commercial use: his work somewhat 
resembles in its scope Keary’s ‘‘ Morphology of Coins ”’, 
but takes in a good deal more than that excellent little 
book contained: in other respects it may compare with 
Professor Percy Gardner’s ‘‘ Types of Greek Coins ”— 
but it is not with Greek coins only that it is concerned. 
Perhaps the most important sections of the volume 
are the controversial chapters dealing with the origin of 
coin-types. All numismatists have been interested in 
the discussion that has been in progress, during the last 
ten or fifteen years, concerning the character of the first 
types—generally rude representations of animals, less 
frequently floral devices or human figures—that are to 
be seen on the primitive coinage of Asia Minor and 
Greece. Two main theories have been prevalent for 
their explanation: the one has been urged by Dr. 
Curtius and Dr. Head, the other by Professor Ridgway. 
The former school will see nothing but religious 
emblems in these strange archaic representations of 
beasts and otherthings. It holds that the State wished 
to dedicate its money to its tutelary god or goddess, 
that the stag of Ephesus, the owl of Athens, the lion 
of Miletus, the tortoise of A2gina are all alike sacred 
types, referring to the worship of Artemis or Athena, 
Apollo or Aphrodite: that if the primitive artist en- 
graved the attribute rather than the deity on the coin, 
it was simply because he was conscious of his inability 
to produce an adequate representation of the city’s 
patron or patroness on the confined space of a half-inch 
die. When art improved, and die-sinkers became 
skilful, the deities themselves began to be portrayed : 
in the coinage of the fifth and later centuries the god’s 
head normally appears on one side of the piece, the 
emblem that was originally the sole type is relegated to 
the other. It has even been suggested that the first 
mints were established in temples—a theory for which the 
evidence is most inconclusive : the one inscription which 
does undoubtedly establish the existence of a temple- 
coinage—the well-known EI AIAYMON IEPH—is on a 
piece so late that no argument as to primitive practice 
can be drawn from it. But setting aside this addition 
to the theory of the purely religious nature of early 
coin-types, it cannot be disputed that much can be 
urged in favour of the view. Mr. Macdonald—as we 
shall see—while granting that the archaic figures are 
often representations of the emblems of the gods, 
produces a non-religious reason for their appearance. 
The other modern theory as to the origin of coin- 
types has been vigorously set forth by Professor 
idgway, who denies the religious interpretation of 
the devices, and sees in them indications of the 
exchange value of the primitive pieces. The standard 
currency of most early countries has been the ox or 
the sheep—everyone knows how the Latin fecunia 
derives from pecus. It is a tempting notion to sup- 
pose that the first coins were intended to be equivalent 
to the ox, or other unit of exchange, prevalent in the 
country where the new device of metal money had 
been introduced. Many early coins bear the represen- 
tation of cattle, others show sheep, tripods and other 
objects which we know to have been used as standards 
of value. Most of the early coinage of Italy, for 
example the large bricklike bronze pieces, displays 
such types. Pollux tells us that Bois, the primitive 
ox-unit, was originally used as an equivalent word 
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for the stater, the primitive coin-unit : when in archaic 
religious or legal formule an ox was mentioned, later 
generations paid or offered the piece of money as a 
corresponding contribution. But it would be dangerous 
to press this view far, or we should have to adopt the 
absurd hypothesis that the value-unit of Teos had once 
been the griffin, or that of Miletus the lion, since these 
are the first representations found on their coinages, 
both of which go back to the very first days of the 
invention of money. 

Mr. Macdonald rejects both these accepted views, 
in favour of the simple theory that the early coin-type 
merely reproduces the state-seal of the issuing state. 
The community vouched for the purity and good weight 
of the piece by sealing it with the device which it 
habitually appended to documents, weights and mea- 
sures, and so forth. As was the case in the cities of 
medizval Europe, many states used religious emblems 
as their coats-of-arms ; but others used commercial 
types, and others again ‘‘ canting heraldry”, making a 
pun on the city-name, without any religious or other 
arriére pensée. Thus, to compare things ancient with 
things modern, Athens used Athene’s owl, or Ephesus 
the stag of Artemis just in the same way as the 
City of London uses the red cross with S. Paul’s 
sword in the canton, or Venice uses the lion of 
S. Mark. On the other hand Cyzicus used the tunny 
or Cyrene the silphium-plant, as purely commercial 
devices, illustrating the chief industry of the city 
much as Bristol shows the castle and ship, Canada the 
beaver, or Iceland the stock-fish in its shield. But 
quite distinct from each of these we get the punning 
type. Trapezus showed a table on its coins, Ancona 
an elbow, Selinus a parsley leaf, just as Oxford now 
gives us an ox fording a river, Bern a bear, or Munich 
amonk. It seems to us that this lucid, simple, yet 
many-sided explanation of the early coin-types is 
absolutely conclusive. It leaves us with many religious 
emblems, such as the one school of commentators, 
pointed out, and many commercial emblems to please 
the other, yet shows that the type of the coin is only 
religious or commercial at secondhand, so to speak. 
It reproduced the state seal, and the device of that seal 
might be settled by either of the two tendencies which 
prevailed among the early choosers of a municipal device, 
or might even be settled by mere canting heraldry. 

We have enlarged at such length on this main dis- 
covery of Mr. Macdonald that we have only a word 
to spare to praise the admirable photographic illustra- 
tions with which the book is enriched, and to note the 
curious collection of rhyming and religious inscriptions 
from coins which the author has collected. 


A NOTABLE WOMAN. 


** Elizabeth Montagu, the Queen of the Blue Stockings. 
Her Correspondence from 1720 to 1761.” By her 
Great-great-niece Emily J. Climenson. London: 
Murray. 1906. 36s. net. 


MBS: CLIMENSON tells us that the compilation 

of this work has occupied her five years, and 
labour so prolonged and so conscientious it is difficult 
to criticise harshly. Yet in the interest of literature as 
a profession the faults of the amateur must be censured. 
A person of literary experience would have spent half 
the time in producing a collection of letters which 
would have been twice as readable and effective as the 
volumes before us. For Mrs. Climenson is defective 
in the two qualities which nothing but the practice 
of letters as a profession can give, literary tact and 
a sense of perspective. It is tactless to tell us by 
numerals and footnotes who Lord Bolingbroke, Lord 
Chesterfield, and Dr. Johnson were; and when this 
kind of information is repeated as often as the cele- 
brity’s name recurs, the reader begins to feel outraged. 
A still more serious defect is the absence of selection. 
There are far too many letters reproduced in these 
volumes, for many of them are quite uninteresting. 
Mrs. Climenson tells us in her preface that she has 
‘often groaned in spirit at having to leave out much 
that was noble in sentiment, or long comments upon 


contemporary books and events”. We do not groan 


but rejoice that the brevity of life and the weakness 
of human power have compelled this too conscientious 
editor to some sort of suppression. For Elizabeth 
Montagu is at her worst when she indulges in noble 
sentiment and writes about Voltaire and Macpherson, 
and at her best when she gossips about the world of Bath 
and Tunbridge Wells and Hill Street. Her description 
of Lord Berkshire, who approached her in the Pump 
Room ‘‘ with much snuff and civility, in consequence of 
which I sneezed and curtseyed abundantly ”, is perfect ; 
but her letter to Lord Bath on the death of George II. is 
a model of pompous and insincere nonsense. Judging 
from the letters before us we should be driven to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Montagu’s reputation was founded 
on her conversation, and talking is such a very different 
thing from writing! A superficial education, combined 
with vivacity and the power of listening, will equip a 
woman, especially if she be young, rich, and fashionable, 
to meet the most famous men of her day on apparently 
equal terms. But we think it would be unfair to gauge 
Mrs. Montagu’s intellectual calibre by these letters, 
which were written when she was quite young. They 
show mother-wit and common-sense, but not much 
knowledge of literature or of life. A ‘‘ professional” 
editor—by which we only mean a person with more 
literary experience than Mrs. Climenson—would have 
made short work of these early letters, would have com- 
pressed them into one volume, and would have hurried 
on, with the sure instinct which is developed by training, 
to the period when Mrs. Montagu really became a 
power in the literary world of London. It was not 
between 1740 and 1760 (the period covered by this 
correspondence) but between 1760 and 1790 that Mrs. 
Montagu was in her meridian; and we prefer to wait 
for Mrs. Climenson’s next volumes before analysing 
more closely Mrs. Montagu’s claim to rank amongst 
the clever women of history. 

Elizabeth Robinson was one of the nine children 
of Matthew Robinson, who loved the coffee-houses of 
S. James’s, but was forced to live the greater part of 
his days at Mount Morris or Monk’s Horton at Hythe, 
a property with a pleasant Jacobean house which he 
acquired by his wife, a Drake Morris. Matthew 
Robinson’s cousin was ‘‘ Long Sir Thomas Robinson” 
of Rokeby in Yorkshire, who sold the place in 1769 
to John Saurey Morritt, from whose successors the 
nation has just acquired the Rokeby Velasquez. Sir 
Richard Robinson, a brother of Long Sir Thomas, 
was Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, and 
was created Baron Rokeby in 1777. The lady who has 
edited this correspondence is the grand-daughter of the 
fourth Lord Rokeby, the nephew of the celebrated 
Mrs. Montagu. In her girlhood Elizabeth Robinson 
developed a strength of character and a solid prudence 
which we are accustomed to call masculine. ‘‘ Vapours 
and Love are two things that seek solitude, but for 
me, who have neither in my constitution, a crowd is 
not disagreeable ”, she writes at eighteen. In vain did 
the amorous young squires of Kent spread their nets in 
sight of Elizabeth, who laughed at them, and at theage 
of twenty married a man of fifty with a large fortune. 
Edward Montagu was the grandson of the first Earl of 
Sandwich, and as the younger sons of peers’ younger 
sons do not generally inherit wealth, it would have 
been interesting if Mrs. Climenson had told us how 
Elizabeth’s husband became possessed of the vast 
means at his disposal. We can only conjecture that 
it was through his mother, who was one of the Rogers 
of Denton Hall, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, a family that 
bought coal-fields at prairie values. We learn that by 
the death of his lunatic cousin Rogers Edward Montagu 
came into Denton Hall: but that was long after his 
marriage. At the time when Elizabeth Robinson chose 
Edward Montagu, he must have been enormously 
rich, for he had a house and two estates in Yorkshire 
(one near Rokeby), Sandleford Priory, a delightful 
place near Newbury in Berkshire, and a house in 
Dover Street, which was shortly abandoned for what 
Elizabeth’s correspondents call her ‘‘ palace in Hill 
Street ”, whose building and furniture were the talk of 
the town. Throw in a coach-and-six and a four-wheeled 
postchaise (then the “last cry” of luxury), and you 
get an assemblage of attractions that quite outweighed 
Mr. Montagu’s fifty years in the eyes of the clever and 
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matter-of-fact Miss Robinson. And if the marriage 
was a bold venture, it was a perfectly successful one. 
Mr. Montagu adored his young wife and trusted her 
completely, and she repaid him in full by fidelity, 
obedience, and respectful love. The death of their 
one child, a boy, in infancy was the only cloud in this 
summer of happiness. Nor was Mrs. Montagu a 
pattern wife without temptations. Mr. Montagu was 
the Whig member for Huntingdon, one of Lord Sand- 
wich’s boroughs. He had four estates of his own to 
look after, and he was guardian of his cousin Rogers, and 
consequently had the management of his Northumber- 
land property with its collieries. He was therefore a 
very busy man, and between his Politics and his coal- 
mines and his farms, he was obliged to be constantly 
away from home. Mrs. Montagu was left much alone, 
and as she was young, pretty, rich, and witty, she 
became the fashion. Mr. Pitt and Lord Bath, full of 
gout and classical quotations and politics, hobbled after 
her on the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells. Young, the 
melancholy poet, sighed like a furnace in her ear. The 
erudite Lord Lyttelton treated her as his equal in 
letters, and was never tired of writing pretty, scholarly 
epistles to his ‘‘Madonna”. Stillingfleet with his 
‘blew stockings” sat in her dressing-room at Sandle- 
ford. Dirty Dr. Monsey, the celebrated physician, 
was her tame buffoon, and alternately made her better 
and made her laugh. Emin, the Armenian patriot, 
worshipped her as his ‘‘Queen of Sheba”: and 
charming, earnest Gilbert West was in her train. 
Yet amidst all this flattery Mrs. Montagu never lost 
her head. She never gave her elderly and absent 
husband a moment’s uneasiness, and there never was 
a breath of scandal about her mame. Her flirtations 
were purely platonic, for with the prudence which never 
deserted her she admitted the attentions of none but 
the old. Possibly the young sparks of the day were 
too frivolous and ignorant to amuse her, for her sense 
of humour was keen and her appreciation of intellect 
was genuine. But whether the cause was coldness or 
cleverness, Mrs. Montagu is entitled to all the praise 
of the result. In the fashionable world pretty young 
wives, if left to their own devices, with unlimited 
means, do not as a rule amuse themselves with states- 
men and savants, with divines and men of letters, grey 
with fame and infirmities. Surely this passion for 
intellectual companionship marks Mrs. Montagu as a 
notable woman, whatever may have been her own 
qualities as a writer and talker, a point on which, as 
we said above, we reserve our judgment. The zeal of 
research and the eagerness of admiration have rather 
buried Mrs. Montagu’s character under a mass of 
matter, from which we have endeavoured to extricate 
it, so that a clear portrait may stand out on the canvas. 
But if Mrs. Climenson’s industry has a little marred 
the artistic effect of her work as the biography of a 
lady, there is compensation in the various and vivid 
scenes of society in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The domestic life of the Duke and Duchess 
of Portland at Bullstrode; Mrs. Montagu’s journey 
from Yorkshire to London in her coach when the 
waters were out; Henry Fox’s election at Windsor 
when the mob threw his wig in his face; the picnic 
with Pitt at Penshurst: all are charming pictures of 
the way in which the great ones of the earth amused 
themselves in the Hanoverian age. After everything 
has been said, too much industry is better than too 
little ; and if Mrs. Climenson will only cultivate a sense 
of proportion, her next volumes may rank as classical 
biography. 


THE SOUL OF THE URBAN. 


“The Heart of the Country:” a Survey of a Modern 
Land. By Ford Madox Hueffer. London: Alston 
Rivers. 1906. 5s. net. 


“Te critic who has to deal with that very modern 
genus the country-book—if his knowledge go a 
little beyond the elements of ‘‘ The Country Corner”, 
and such ruralities of the halfpenny press—meets 
with a rather curious difficulty, in that the current 
literature of the fields owes its existence to a 


special and comparatively recent ignorance of country 
affairs. Urban interests are now so preponderant, 
London has so bricked itself up and shut itself in with 
its own swarms that rural influences which within 
living memory penetrated into the heart of the town 
now fail to reach the suburban fringe. The supply of 
country-literature is a response to the demand of the 
street-bred people: it is not the dweller among the 
hedgerows who wants to be told the colour of star- 
lings’ eggs or to read in strange phonetics a version of 
the talk he hears every day. And the townsman in 
his special ignorance is not only the consumer but 
the taster and judge of the supply of country-books ; 
and between the ultimate canons of taste and the 
immediate effect of personal standpoint and leanings 
a nice confusion awaits the reviewer who proposes 
to try the claim of any particular writer to instruct 
the town. Suppose, in the first instance, that the 
critic is himself an instinctive Londoner, with such 
moderate country tastes and science as may be 
sustained on week-ends and holidays; to him such 
a book as Mr. Hueffer’s will probably appear to be 
magisterial in knowledge, acute in analysis of rustic 
character, fragrant with natural descriptions and racy 
with quaint turns of Arcadian thought. An author 
who knows what to allow for the straw in keeping 
accounts for fattening bullocks, who knows where 
to get a written love-philtre from the wise woman, 
who takes for his ‘‘countryside” all ‘that por- 
tion of the British Isles that is most psychologically 
English”, and moreover can present all this in the 
Londoner’s own shape and order of thought, and 
in the choice style of the hour; the man who can 
do this is a discoverer indeed, and his book a docu- 
ment. Suppose, on the other hand, that the critic is 
fundamentally a countryman, one that has spent the 
best part of his life—using the phrase in more than its 
colloquial sense of quantity—in one small corner of the 
wilderness, to whom clubs and theatres and money- 
markets and journalism make no appeal, to whom 
the country silence and space and intercourse with 
calm-purposed lives or solitude at will are not mere 
recreation but the very condition of life. A critic 
with these antecedents will put ‘‘The Heart of the 
Country” through a less generous sieve than the 
other’s. He will probably complain of a want of 
reverence, a too jaunty handling, a failure to catch 
the supreme country quality of reserve; to his ear 
many of the jests and the wise sayings will ring 
hollow, sometimes to the point of stretching belief: 
the things told may be observed facts, but they are 
conveyed in a false timbre of voice and count of 
time. The censor will detect an insistence on details 
which are only significant in relation to the town 
standard; he will hate incredulous the proposal to 
exhibit a ‘composite photograph” of a country, as 
though it were any more possible to blend the cha- 
racteristics of Westmorland heafs and Kent marshes, or 
Lancashire rows and Devon lanes, than it would be to 
make a compound speech of the several dialects spoken 
in them. ‘‘Loompshire”’ is the fated product of all 
attempts at generalising ‘‘ composite” countrysides ; 
and Mr. Anstey has told us what sort of rustics hail 
from ¢hat Arcady. The country critic will smile some- 
what grimly to hear that the author has not only found 
time to investigate ‘‘ The Soul of London”, but pro- 
poses to complete his trilogy by a survey of yet another 
field: in his own isolation he may be pardoned for 
thinking that Mr. Hueffer is at home in the atmosphere 
of cigarette smoke and ragoiits and patchouli in the 
restaurant of the introductory chapter, as he is not again 
until he gets back, near the end of the book, to the Terrace 
at Westminster. To find the real heart of the country 
a man must put away half the things which we have 
learned to consider the main privilege of our state and 
age, must exercise humility and patience in a way 
which, to say the least of it, will seriously upset com- 
merce with the intellectual world. There is a sort of 
compelling haste which seems to have its will, but is 
cheated after all by cloud-hybrids in the old way. 

To exceptions such as these several answers at once 
suggest themselves. The country-book is not meant 
for the countryman: not only is its form and expres- 
sion and standpoint of selection the townsman’s, but it 
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reveals aspects and motions which the countryman, 
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and he practised at the Neapolitan Bar with brilliant 


t, muffled in custom and seeing at too close quarters, | success until he was twenty-seven years old. Then 
h entirely misses. More, the very want of sympathy pro- occurred the great change in his life, the revelation 
™ duces between the two schools a refracting and distort- | on the road to Damascus. He became a priest, a 
mm ing medium, so that the hedge-critic cannot be quite | missioner second only to his great contemporary 
of fair to the foreigner, even with the best intentions. Ss. Leonard of Port Maurice, the founder through much 
e There is an inevitable compensatory law at work here: | tribulation of the now widespread Order of Redemptor- 
e let the rooted rustic in his turn produce his own country | ists, later on at the age of sixty-six bishop of a micro+ 
re studies, and he will find that his authentic intimacies | scopic troublesome Neapolitan diocese — Sant’ Agata 
of are inarticulate ; there is a balance of gifts everywhere, | dei Goti, and finally deaf, almost blind, crippled, help- 
in and his revelations will merely fail to get a hearing in | less, too paralysed to continue his terrible physical auste-. 
at that other world to which he offers them. Pending the | rities, he peacefully passed out of this life at Nocera, the. 
-; appearance of some unborn genius strong enough to | mother house of his Order, on 16 July 1787 being. 
2 bridge the gap, this difference in rural literature seems | nearly ninety-one years of age. The Church lost no i 
5 likely to continue. It is perhaps a symptom of social | time in raising this holy old man to the honours of 
s cleavages worth the consideration of minds which are | the altar. He was declared a Venerable Servant of 
>t unaffected by interests of a merely literary kind. God in 1796, beatified in 1816, canonised in 1839; 


and proclaimed a Doctor of the Universal Church 


As a teacher he 


S. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. 


“Life of St. Alphonsus Liguori...’ Written in French 
by Austin Berthe. Edited in English by Harold 
Castle. 2 vols. Dublin: Duffy. 1906. 15s. 


T last we have in an English dress something like 
a worthy monument of one of the most recent and 
one of the most beneficent saints of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The monument is of vast proportions: these 
two volumes between them make up nearly 1,700 large 
octavo pages. Each volume is so heavy in its weight 
avoirdupois as to preclude all possibility of arm-chair 
reading. That is just as well, perhaps, where the life 
of a saint is concerned which, by reason of the difficult 
and complicated questions with which it deals, needs a 
full exercise of the reader’s alertness and intelligence. 
The book is weighted by much detail, and much of 
the detail, however interesting, regards the often un- 
worthy disciples of the saint, his penitents, his rela- 
tives, the political history of the day, his ‘‘ times” in 
fact. The truly grand figure of S. Alphonsus seems to 
us obscured by the vast mass of supplementary matter 
which the author has attempted to treat. We confess 
to a liking of the old-fashioned hagiographical method 
by which the brightness of a particular saint obscured 
all else, and ignored his ‘‘ times”. Here we are 
far from the unconscious sublimity of the Seraphic 
Doctor who, in the prologue to his ‘‘ Legend of 
S. Francis”, boldly confesses that he has eschewed 
chronological order so as to avoid confusion of ideas. 
There speaks the born hagiographer. Pére Berthe is 
a biographer, an historian ; that is much; but he is 
no more. By his method he makes Alphonsus seem 
more human if you will, but less of a saint. We do 
not fora moment decry the portraiture of the book or 
deny its immense utility ; it is a perfect mine in which 
the born hagiographer—if we are ever to see him 
again—will find all his material ready to hand. We 
would only urge that S. Alphonsus is a saint as much 
as any of his compeers of the middle age, and that it is 
weil to remember that he is worthy of a legend rather 
than (or as well as) a ‘* Life”. 

Father Castle, the English editor and translator, has 
done much to perfect and complete the original French 
work of Pére Berthe. There is a copious, almost 
chatty index to each of the ponderous tomes, notes 
and corrections, chronological tables, lists of missions 
and professions and letters, and a complete biblio- 
graphy of S. Alphonsus’ numerous works. The 
epilogue, taking us through the story of the saint’s 
beatification, canonisation and elevation to the doc- 
torate, and bringing the history of the Redemptorist 
Order down to 1905, is also, to a great extent, Father 
Castle’s handiwork. His labour has indeed been im- 
mense, and it has been so well and so lovingly done 
that we cannot help hoping that he may some day give 
us, within a brief compass, a book entirely devoted to 
Alphonsus Liguori: he is welcome to treat if he will in 
separate volumes the writings of the saint, his letters, 
the history of the congregation, the lives of com- 
panions and followers. 

Alphonsus was born in 1696 near Naples. Destined 
for the Bar, he with his bright quick amazing talents 
was already a Doctor of Laws at the age of sixteen, 


—the nineteenth in number—in 1871. 
revolutionised some aspects of moral theology. There 

was more Jansenism in the Church in Italy in the 

eighteenth century than is commonly supposed: as a 
consequence rigorism and probabiliorism dominated the 

schools. It is the custom to call Alphonsus a probabilist, 

though he never was so in the laxer sense which that 
term will bear. He styles himself an equi-probabilist, 

and his system equi-probabilism : while inclining 
to mercy, he would appear to hold the balance 

between the two older schools. It seems odd that 

Catholics and Protestants alike should have reproached 
him for inclining to mercy: to our mind it would only 

seem to show that he was familiar with the Gospels 

and strove to follow closely in the footsteps of his great 
Exemplar. The book is thoroughly Roman Catholic, 

and may prove difficult, distasteful, and even irritating 
reading to people not versed in works of the kind. But 

the author is thoroughly candid, and, so far as we can 

tell, does not seek to cover, or consciously cover, the 
grave scandals of the time. The public religious life of 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies was well nigh choked 

by an exacting all-pervading regalism that at every turn 
tried to take the work of feeding the hungry sheep out 
of the hands of the supreme Pastor. The clergy fawned 

on the King and his famous minister Tanucci, and by 

loss of Christian independence lost also moral fibre. 

Never, surely, was there a story of baser treachery than 
the successful endeavour of two of Alphonsus’ disciples 
to cheat the congregation of its rule, presenting them- 
selves to the almost blind and deaf old man, and 

practising on their spiritual father the low cunning of 
Jacob on Isaac. By their treachery the holy founder - 
was actually for a time no real Redemptorist, and fell’ 
under the suspicion of the Holy See to which he was so 
devoted. He endured all things in patience to the end: 

but it was only after his death that the Order, escaping 
all snares and surmounting the last obstacles, came 
out into the young nineteenth century strong and 
triumphant. 


NOVELS, 


John Strood.’ By Percy White. London: Constable. 
1906. 6s. 


Of the cleverness of Mr. Percy White there has 
never been any doubt. He stands head and shoulders 
above the average novelist. And yet in some manner 
not easily definable he seems frequently to miss the 
mark. He is brilliant but ineffective. His latest 
novel ‘‘Mr. John Strood” is no exception. It is a 
subtle and elaborate piece of satire admirably con- 
ceived but yet it leaves upon the reader at the finish a 
sense of disappointment. Mr. John Strood is the 
private secretary of a great man Laurence Rivers—a 
sort of latter-day Shelley. The book is cast in tho- 
form of a biography of Rivers written by John Strood: 
It skilfully and amusingly parodies the methods of 
biographers who make themselves of more importance 
than the men about whom they write. Mr. John 


Strood is indeed a noteworthy creation and he stands. 
out as a real flesh and blood personage more under-. 
standable and vital than his hero Laurence Rivers. 
This is, of course, the intention of Mr. Percy White- 
Mr. 


Strood, in fact, might serve as a type of 
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‘the average man—the mediocrity. He has a cer- 
‘tain shrewdness and a fair amount of common sense. 
He is eminently correct and ‘‘ respectable” in all his 
dealings. It is, of course, impossible that a man of his 
temperament should understand such a character as 
that which he attempts to portray. In John Strood’s 
wild guesses at the motives which actuate his hero, in 
his attempts to fathom the depth of his nature and 
follow the intricate workings of his mind, in his ab- 
solute lack of humour and any sort of imagination or 
inspiration, Mr. Percy White exhibits the most subtle 
humour and insight. Remarkably well done are the 
characters of the women. John’s stepmother, his wife 
Sophia and Charis Darley are all delightful in their 
own way. But in spite of excellent characterisation 
and brilliant dialogue the interest of the story flags 
from time to time, and the reader cannot help suspecting 
sometimes that the author is a little bored with the 
whole thing. 


“Mr. Baxter, Sportsman.” By Charles F. Marsh. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1906. 6s. 


Quite out of the common run of sporting novels is 
**Mr. Baxter”. It treats of the shooting enthusiast 
and shows how far a man will go in strict training and 
severe abstinence in order that hand and eye may work 
together with almost faultless accuracy. Mr. Baxter 
is atrue sportsman. Fine shot as he is, he does not 
fail to recognise that others can shoot not perhaps as 
well as he, but very nearly. He is a good sort in every 
way and it is through his good offices that a charming 
story is brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 


“A Romance in Radium.” By J. Henry Harris. 
London: Greening. 1906. 3s. 61. 


The writer of this futile novel is an imitator of 
Mr. H. G. Wells. From the planet Muron a lovely 
visitor comes to earth to learn the ways of men and 
women. Mr. Wells with his ingenuity and smattering 
of scientific knowledge might perhaps have made some- 
thing of thé theme. But Mr. Harris has produced 
merely a silly story which neither interests nor amuses. 


“‘The Sign of the Golden Fleece.” By David Lyall. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 6s. 


This is a collection of blameless stories of a strictly 
conventional type. We suspect that ‘‘ Mr. Lyall” is 
a lady, and that the stories were originally written for 
serial publication in a magazine. The characters dealt 
with are mere puppets, and their deeds and words 
have no relation to real life. The stories are not 
badly written, but they are devoid of colour. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Life of Sir John T. Gilbert, LL.D., F.S.A., Irish Historian and 
Archivist; Vice-President of the Royal Irish Academy; Secre- 
tary of the Public Record Office in Ireland.” By his Wife, 
Rosa Mulholland Gilbert. London: Longmans. 12s. 64d. 
net. 


Sir John Gilbert belonged to a group of Irishmen whose 
work in history and archxology, long before the Keltic 
Renaissance had been imagined, made Dublin life interesting. 
Though he came of a Devonshire stock, his mother was an 
Irish Roman Catholic of decided views which prevented her 
son from obtaining a University education. Few young men 
would, in all probability, have profited more by a systematic 
training, for he showed from the first a passion for historical 
research. At nineteen he was taking a prominent part in the 
association which grew into the “Irish Archzological and 
Celtic Society”, and published a series of interesting and 
important documents in early Keltic literature. He was the 
friend of O’Donovan, O’Curry, Dr. Reeves, Dr. Todd, Dr. 
Graves, and the poet Denis Florence McCarthy, and his own 
services to learning were considerable. In three distinct 
directions he did good work, the recovery and publication of 
Irish manuscripts, the local history of Dublin, and the illustra- 
tion of general Irish history in the seventeenth century. In 
the last province he gave important help to S. R. Gardiner. 
After exposing the deficiencies in the management of Irish 
= records, he was appointed secretary of the remodelled 

ecord Office, a post which he held until the Treasury 


abolished it in a fit of economy. The life of such a man was 
worth writing, but unfortunately his widow, a novelist of some 
distinction, seems to have little conception of a biographer’s 
duties. We have never taken up a Life so distended by trivial 
and ephemeral letters. Most of these are from friends (some 
even are notes of condolence to Lady Gilbert on her husband's 
death), and when they raise points of historical interest 
Gilbert’s answers are not preserved. 


‘‘A Friend of Marie Antoinette.” By Frédéric Barbey. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


From the point of view of the rigid historian of France 
what is known as “Question Louis XVII.”—what became of 
the Dauphin—is supremely unimportant and even uninterest- 
ing. Nevertheless a great pile of volumes have treated of the 
subject, and the end of them all is complete mystery. The 
latest contribution—one is surprised that Mr. Lang has not 
yet brought out a book on the question—is by Frédéric Barbey. 
It has been translated into English and Victorien Sardou 
introduces it in a lively preface. It takes us a little further 
into the unknown country of the Dauphin end, but only a little. 
The friend of Marie Antoinette was Lady Atkyns, known in 
France as “Madame Hakins or Aquins”—as the terrible 
Hawkins was known to Philip of Spain as “ Achins”—a Drury 
Lane actress who married a peer. She was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Marie Antoinette and managed to bribe her way 
into the Temple to have an interview with the Queen. As 
Sardou says there were patriots about the Temple who, despite 
their horror of “ Pitt’s gold”, loved English money better than 
the paper stuff of the Republic. After the death of the Queen, 
Lady Atkyns strove hard to get the Dauphin out of prison, 
and this entertaining book seems to prove that he actually did 
not die there ; but if he was brought out of prison the mystery 
of what became of him afterwards is quite unexplained. It is 
possible, as here suggested, that actually the Dauphin did 
not come out of prison at all, but that Lady Atkyns was 
deceived by those who professed to be acting for her in 
France. It is a pretty romance anyway, and a few words 
at least of it might be given as a footnote to the history of 
France. 


‘* A Woman of Wit and Wisdom.” By Alice C. C. Gaussen, 
London: Smith, Elder. 1906. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


This is an easy and pleasant sketch of the uneventful life of 
an eighteenth century Englishwoman, sage, cultivated and up- 
right, Elizabeth Carter, one of the “ Bas-Bleu” Society 1717- 
1806. It has been made chiefly through the unpublished 
letters and papers possessed by members of the family to-day 
and by the Carter Institute at Deal where Elizabeth Carter 
lived. Johnson, Fanny Burney and Richardson appear in 
these pages. For Johnson, Elizabeth Burney, who knew him 
for fifty years, had a great regard. She writes about his 
“refined and delicate way of thinking ”, which to-day is about 
the last thing we should say about him. Richardson before 
creating Sir Charles Grandison consulted her as to her notion 
of the perfect man, uniting the fine gentleman and the 
Christian, that everyone wanted him to draw. She gave him 
this : “One distinguishing part of his character must be an 
absolute superiority to false glory and false shame, a steady 
opposition to the false maxims of the world in essential points 
and a perfectly good-natured compliance in trifles.” She began 
with platitude, and ended with discrimination and uncommon 
sense. Pulteney was another friend of hers, but the notes on 
this forty-eight hour Prime Minister are rather disappointing. 
On the whole the memoir is well worth reading for those who 
are interested in eighteenth century literature and life in 
England. 


‘* The New Scheme of Naval Training.’ Lecture by F, A. Ewing, 
delivered at R.N. College, Portsmouth, 11 May, 1906. 


The lecture delivered at Portsmouth by the Director of 
Naval Education will clear up misunderstanding on the subject 
of the new scheme of naval training which has been subjected 
to much ill-informed criticism both in and out of Parliament. 
Everyone must admit the necessity for reform imposed by 
modern conditions and the arrangements made for the future 
seem the best that could be made in the circumstances. 
Only a rough estimate can be made of fleet requirements ten 
years hence and perhaps the number of lieutenants which it is 
believed will be wanted to specialise is put rather under than 
over the mark, whilst two years’ service as a junior engineer 
appears a short time to qualify for the position of senior engi- 
neer, but then this minimum will probably be exceeded in 
practice. The advantages of the new system of training 
become evident when it is remembered that the system under 
which watchkeepers might be called upon to do refitting at any 
moment was totally unsuited to a period of war and the 
opportunities now given to the stoker class of rising to warrant 
rank without any interference with the chances of promotion of 
engine-room artificers ought to allay the suspicions entertained 
by some of the labour party. The advent of Turbine 
machinery has fortunately simplified the problem the Admiralty 
were called upon to solve and an unprejudiced consideration of 
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the new scheme justifies the belief of those responsible for it 
that it holds all “the elements of success”. It cannot be too 
often repeated that there is no intention of introducing “ Inter- 
changeability ” as understood in the American navy. 


«Buck Whaley’s Memoirs.” Edited by Sir Edward Sullivan. De 
La More Press. 1906. 21s. net. 


This is a book of fair interest printed from the papers of the 
author which Sir Edward Sullivan discovered by accident 
through a sale in a London auction-room. Whaley’s account 
of his travels to Jerusalem and elsewhere was known to be in 
existence, but its whereabouts was a mystery for half a century. 
Whaley himself meant to publish these reminiscences anony- 
mously during his lifetime by subscription, but he was pre- 
vented doing so. Whaley enjoyed his life to the full, but had 

ve doubts as an elder whether he had spent it to good 
advantage. He touches on this in a somewhat prosy and 
solemn “ Retrospective” at the end of his book. ‘The value of 
these memoirs is moderate ; they are too full of personal and 
somewhat trivial matter, and have no literary charm. The 
editor supplies notes and a careful, scholarly introduction. 


A new motor map has just been issued by the Perrier 
Company, price 10s. 6d. The main roads are marked with a 
double red line and the side roads with a single red line, 
distances being clearly shown. The map has been specially 
prepared for the ome and every care has been taken to 
make the study of roads simple and expeditious. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 1 Juin. 3 fr. 


M. Charmes is evidently apprehensive as to the outcome for 
his country of the general election, the majority of the Bloc 
will be so large that the only hope of its adversaries will lie in 
its moderation a precarious safeguard in truth! The result of 
the Second Ballot he attributes to the wish of large numbers 
to be on the winning side. This is no doubt true of all elections, 
but no Frenchman seems to us to put sufficient value in an 
electoral sense on the action of Government itself in deter- 
mining the issue. It is in fact very hard to appraise accurately 
the number of votes won by official pressure. A préfet who 
wishes to stand well with his official chiefs, and what préfet 
does not? will take care that every Government employé under 
him votes straight, the loss of a seat does not necessarily 
mean the overthrow of the Government and the constituency 
will thus suffer in a hundred ways for its change of opinion. 
Many pleasant concessions will be lost which Government can 
bestow upon its friends, this affects an enormous number 
of votes and weighs heavily when the actual polling arrives. 
A few official warnings adroitly administered soon suppress 
the discontent which may have been widely expressed. 
M. Clémenceau was well chosen by his party to conduct the 
elections. M. Benoist begins a series of articles which promise 
well on the influence of Machiavelli, and Pierre Loti brings to 
its close his long extravagant romance of which a Turkish lady 
is the heroine. M. de Sizeranne has an interesting criticism 
on decorative art in the 1906 exhibition in Paris. We are, he 
thinks, neglecting the construction of the house while we 
occupy ourselves with decorative details. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


An article in the “ Fortnightly” by the Bishop of Ripon in 
favour of undenominationalism in education ; a second in the 
“National ” by the Bishop of Manchester opposing the idea 
that all public elementary schools must necessarily be state 
controlled, and a third by Mr. M. Maltman Barrie in the 
“Nineteenth Century” taking up the paradoxical line 
that secular education would be in the best interests 
of religious truth, are the contributions of the leading monthly 
reviews to the discussion of the Education Bill. That Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter is concerned for the future of religious 
education is beyond question but how he hopes to assist 
religion by the abandonment of denominationalism is hard to 
see. His idea seems to be that denominational teaching 
stands in the way of that reunion to which so many good 
Christians look forward. He wants the Christian Churches to 
live more in co-operation and less in competition, but we 
cannot regard his proposed compromise as anything else than 
surrender to Nonconformity which is precisely what the 
Government would like. The direct negative with which the 
Bishop of Manchester meets the very oe of the Bill 
leaves no room for the undenominational idea, and he boldly 
asserts that “if the dual system, the co-existence of State and 
voluntary schools, is abolished, the disappearance of religious 
instruction from the school curriculum is a mere question of 
time”. Mr. Barrie’s plea—that the parent has no rights in 
his child but only duties, and that the child should be left to dis- 
cover for himself the religious instinct which is inherent in 
all men—is surely the wildest ever advanced by one who 
claims to be a friend of religion. Because of his conviction 


that the religious question is of infinite importance he opposes 
the claims of both Churchmen and nonconformists. 


Russia and her first Parliament is the subject of two articles 
in the “ Fortnightly” one by Professor Paul Vinogradoff, the 
other by Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport ; both take a gloomy view 
of the prospect. Professor Vinogradoff says that M. Goremykin 
will not avert the coming crash, his record being no better than 
Count Witte’s and his ability certainly less. In the “Con- 
temporary ” Dr. Dillon takes the view that what Russia really 
needed was to give Count Witte unfettered power as Prime 
Minister. He regards M. Goremykin as a political creature of 
General Trepoff. “So little weight does he carry in Russia 
that friends and enemies alike regard him as a political jelly- 
fish. Heis incapable of planning a rounded policy, or of doing 
three hours’ work without lying down. In very wide circles 
the whole move is regarded as fraught with disaster to Russia, 
because it implies a system and men at the head of the system 
who are deaf and blind, for, although nothing is easier than to 
dismiss M. Goremykin in a week or a fortnight, it is extremely 
difficult to uproot a system of government by secret caucus, 
where every member is autocratic yet nobody is responsible.” 
In the “ Nineteenth Century” Professor Vambéry gives an 
account of the behaviour of the Tartars since constitutional 
rights were proclaimed to all Russians. Colonel C. E. Yate 
writing on England and Russia in Persia has much to say of 
the Baghdad railway, urging that the British share in the 
project should be commensurate with British interests—which 
he describes as “overwhelmingly preponderant”. British 
interests in the Persian Gulf are the subject of an article also 
in “Blackwood”, The writer says the state of things at 
Bahrein is little worthy of our name or consonant with our 
reputation, and he appeals to the Government to assist British 
officials in the Gulf who at present “are set a task as im- 
possible of accomplishment as that of the Israelites of old ; for 
they are expected to further the interests of their compatriots, 
maintain the prestige of their country, and right the wrong, 
with insufficient authority upon the spot and but little help from 
home”. 

Opposite views as to the proper method of controlling native 
races within the empire are taken by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley 
in the “ Contemporary” and Mr. F. S. Tatham of the Natal 
Parliament in the “National”. As a colonist Mr. Tatham 
resents the line taken in certain quarters regarding Lord 
Elgin’s intervention. “ Happily, the common sense of the 
Colonial Office authorities eventually triumphed, and, for the 
time being, at all events, the natives understand that England 
does not stand for murder and rapine, but that, on the contrary, 
she will, through the local representative of the King, exact 
stern and just retribution from those guilty of such crimes. To 
encourage them in any other belief indeed would have been 
nothing less than a crime against humanity.” Mr. Temperley 
suggests that a new office should be created in the British 
Government in connexion with the Colonial Office specially 
charged with native affairs, but he seems to us to show that 
such a portfolio is not necessary and is not likely to meet with 
approval in the self-governing colonies when he says that every 
colony which has natives under its charge has such a Minister. 


A capital article on the prospects of Liberal finance by Sir 
Robert Giffen in the “Nineteenth Century” will possibly 
induce Mr. Asquith to wonder whether after all he was wise 
not to take something off the income-tax. Sir Robert does not 
find the indications of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
mind altogether satisfactory if a long view of the country’s 
requirements is taken, but “there is time for amendment”. 
Surveying the national finances under various heads, such as 
Imperial defence, the reduction of the debt, the relief of the 
income-tax payer, the broadening of the basis of taxation and 
local and imperial burdens, he contends that in pressing for 
debt reduction without first putting taxation right we are pro- 
ceeding on a wrong path. He concludes that the income-tax 
should be reduced to a peace rate before the debt is dealt 
with and in his view Mr. Asquith has missed an opportunity 
for improving the national credit and relieving the taxpayer. 

“Tbsen as I Knew Him” by Mr. William Archer has the 
first place in a good number of the “ Monthly” which seems 
now to aim at detaching itself from controversial questions of 
the hour. Two other articles in the “ Monthly” of particular 
note are Mr. Algernon Turnor’s hints to English landlords for 
the improvement of their estates and the betterment of the 
peasants’ opportunity—a paper that might be read with interest 
in conjunction with Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s in the “ Nineteenth” 
on the possibilities of peasant ownership in Sussex—and Mr. 
F. Carrell’s on the allurements of the gaming tables of Monte 
Carlo, which he regards as a permanent temptation to visitors. 
to risk their substance. “On moral grounds the gaming at 
Monte Carlo is indefensible. It is a device whereby a human 
failing is most strongly fostered.” Professor R. Y. Tyrrell in 
the “Fortnightly” dealing with “ Words, Words, Words” 
points out some of the solecisms for which the modern novelist 
and journalist—the writer in the big reviews as well as the 
daily paper—is responsible. His hints will be useful to them. 
if they care enough about the matter to wish to avoid not merely- 
slipshod style but positive errors, 
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FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHEOLOGY 
AND ART. 


** Journal des Savants.’’ Mai. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


In “La coupe d’or du roi Charles V.” M. Léopold Delisle 
summarises Mr. C. Hercules Read’s excellent paper in 
“Vetusta Monumenta” VII. on the celebrated cup—“ le plus 
précieux chef d’ceuvre de lorféverie frangaise a la fin du XIV* 
siécle qui soit parvenu jusqu’A nous ”—which the British 
‘Museum owes mainly to the exertions of the late Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks. The cup, which represents in translucid 
enamel scenes from the Life of S. Agnes, was very likely 
ordered by that refined lover of art, Jean duc de Berry, to be 
presented to King Charles V. of France on his birthday, which 
coincided with the feast of S. Agnes on 21 January. The King 
died before the birthday for which the gift was intended came on, 
and the Duke offered it in 1391 to Charles VI., at the death of 
whom it was purchased by the Duke of Bedford, then regent 
of the kingdom. King Henry VI. of England inherited it 
from his uncle Bedford, and it remained in England till 1606, 
when James I. presented it to the Spanish Ambassador. 
M. A. de Lapparent’s second and last article on “ L’Epopée 
antarctique ” records the later history of the South Pole expe- 
ditions, from Ross to the present day, and shows that the 
scientific results already obtained, however important, are only 
a beginning. Nobody could be more competent than M. G. 
Radet, the learned author of “ La Lydie et le monde grec”, to 
argue on “ La topographie d’Ephése ” which he knows so well. 
Of especial interest to English readers will be M. H. Dehé- 
rain’s able study on “La prise de possession de Sainte-Héléne 
par la Grande Bretagne au XVII* siécle ”. 


‘* Monuments et Mémoires publiés par l'Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres (fondation Eugéne Piot). Tome XII, 
fascicules1 et 2. Paris: Leroux. 50 fr. 


M. Léonce Bénédite’s “La stéle dite du Roi Serpent” is 
rather unsatisfactory: the author gives us his views on the 
mythological and historical associations of this very early 
Egyptian monument in such an obscure and confused way that 
it 1s difficult to understand what he really means. At any rate 
ke utterly fails to justify the extraordinary infatuation which 
led both the Berlin Museum and the Louvre to run up the price 
at the Amélineau sale in 1903 to the extravagant sum of over 

4,000, the Louvre remaining the highest bidder. In “Le 
chien du roi Soumou-ilou” M. Léon Heuzey comments in a 
charming and scholarly way on one of the most interesting dis- 
coveries made at Tello, the antique Sirpourla or Lagash, by 
Captain Gaston Cros, the successful continuer of the late 
M. de Sarzec’s celebrated excavations at the same place. The 
dog figured by this exquisite little monument is a prototype 
ef Assourbanihabal’s dogs in the relief at the British Museum. 
It was dedicated to the goddess Nin-Isin by a certain Abba- 
dougga who filled some religious functions under a hitherto 
unknown King of Ur named Soumou-ilou, towards the last 
quarter of the third millennium B.c. At a much later period— 
very likely at the time of the Seleucids when the Greco-Syrian 
dynast Adadnadinakhés rebuilt Sirpourla—a small recipient, 
in steatite like the statuette itself, was added on the back of the 
dog, probably for the purpose of turning it into an inkstand! 
M. Maxime Collignon’s “ Deux lécythes attiques & fond blanc 
‘et a peintures polychromes (Musée du Louvre et Musée 
-archéologique de Madrid)” is a capital contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of Greek painting and keramics. 
“The two magnificent vases here commented upon are of quite 
‘unusual size (96 and 95 centim.), and the author shows that 
‘those very large lekythoi were used towards the end of the 
fifth and the beginning of the fourth century B.C. for the out- 
side decoration of tombs, in the same way as the marble ones. 
The “ Bronzes syriens” studied by M. André de Ridder are of 
a purely archeological interest. M. Héron de Villefosse’s 
article on “Les sarcophages peints trouvés & Carthage” is 
of unusual ane as the author introduces here for the 
first time to the public at large works of art of the first rank 
made at Carthage during the fourth century B.C. by Greek 
-artists, on a purely non-Greek motive—viz. the anthropoid 
sarcophagus. The coloured figure of the principal of these 
monuments, which were brought to light by Father Delattre, is 
a real revelation. “ Un catalogue figuré de la batellerie gréco- 
romaine : la mosaique d’Althiburus”, by M. Paul Gauckler, 
'“ Dosiades et Théocrite offrant leurs poémes & Apollon et a 
Pan”, by M. H. Omont, and “Un bas-relief de bronze du 
Musée du Louvre”, by M. Etienne Michon, complete the first 
‘half-yearly fasciculus—one of the best ones the “ Monuments 
‘Piot” have given us for a long time. 


The second fasciculus opens with an excellent article by 
‘M. Etienne Michon on a “ Lécythe funéraire en marbre de 
“style attique” lately purchased by the Louvre; the author 
reviews in a scholarly and interesting way the different 
“monuments of the same kind at the Louvre and other museums. 
M. Gustave Schlumberger gives us a new and quite conclusive 
explanation of “L’inscription du reliquaire byzantin en forme 
@église du Trésor d’Aix la Chapelle,” and M. de Mély studies 


“Le Trésor de la Sacristie des Patriarches de Moscou”. “Le 
Modéle de l’église Saint-Maclou 4 Rouen”, by M. Arthur 
Frothingham, “ La Vierge et Enfant ”, statue en pierre peinte 
(Musée du Louvre), by M. André Michel, and “ Deux ceuvres 
de la Renaissance italienne” by M. Gaston Migeon are all 
three valuable contributions to the history of art during the 
Renaissance. The illustrations in this volume are, as usual, as 
perfect as can be. 


‘‘L’Art et les Artistes.” Mai. Paris: 173 Boulevard St. Germain 
1.50 fr. 


The great artistic event of the season in Paris has been the 
exhibition of miniatures (1750 to 1815) at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. M. Henri Bouchot gives us a glimpse of it in a 
very interesting article, the illustrations of which (in colour) 
are exquisite. M. Armand Dayot’s “ Anders Zorn” excellently 
comments on the great Danish artist’s works, with very good 
reproductions of some of his best aquafortis. ‘“ La Méduse 4 
Paris” is an unfortunate attempt by M. Louis Vauxcelles to 
meddle with Greek Art, of which he betrays a most amusing 
ignorance. The marble Gorgon’s head here puffed is one— 
and a very poor and late one—of the many existing antique 
imitations of a renowned original in bronze of the end of the 
fifth century B.c., which has come down to us through the 
magnificent marble replica at Munich known as the Rondanini 
Medusa. M. Gustave Geffroy gives us his views on “ Carriére 
peintre de portraits”. “Le Mois Artistique”, by M. Maurice 
Guillemot, is as interesting as usual. 


‘*Gazette des Beaux-Arts.’ Mai. Paris: 8 Rue Favart. 7.50 fr. 


“Les Salons de 1906 (1° article)”, by M. Paul Jamot, 
shows that the author is as competent and tasteful a judge in 
modern art as he is well known to be in Greek and ancient 
art. The article opens with a study on the late Eugéne 
Carriére, explaining a good many things in the painter's 
technique, which to the non-initiated look at first sight rather 
unpleasant. M. André Michel comments on “Les récentes 
acquisitions du Département de la Sculpture au Musée du 
Louvre”, in the Moyen-Age, Renaissance and Temps Modernes 
section. “ L’Exposition centennale 4 Berlin”, by M. L. Réau, 
is extremely interesting, and puts before us a good many 
clever and genial painters, the works of which are scarcely 
known outside Germany. In “L’Art et VArchéologie au 
Théatre” M. Louis Laloy criticises the scenery of M. C. 
Erlanger’s “ Aphrodite ” at the Opéra Comique. 

‘*La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderns.” Mai. Paris: 28 Rue 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 


After M. Henri Bouchot in “ L’Art et les Artistes” M. Henri 
Marcel, the present ‘ administrateur” of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale”, gives us in his turn an excellent review of the 
marvellous exhibition of miniatures which lately met with such 
a great success. ‘“ Houdon portraitiste de sa femme et de ses 
enfants” forms the subject of an interesting study by M. Paul 
Vitry. In her second and last article on “ La sculpture italienne 
du XIV® siécle et son dernier historien” Mlle. Louise Pillion 
fails to give us any conclusive proof of French art having 
had any influence on fourteenth-century Italian sculpture. 
The article is however very clever and pleasant to read. M. 
Raymond Bouyer’s first article on “Les Salons de 1906” is 
devoted to the pictures. M. Louis Gillet’s concluding article 
on “La Renaissance du triptyque” is as g as the first 
one, which is saying much. “Centaure marin et Siléne” by 
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Total Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY, TRUSTEES & EXECUTORS. 


Head Office—CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FI RE. COMPANY LIMITED. LI FE. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 
Income 21,250,000, 
Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIWE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, £3,644,076. Income, £381,685. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 

Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
of £259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of the 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1908. 
The Bonus System and Rates of Premiums have been recently revised, and all kinds 
of Life Assurance, Leasehold Redemption Policies and Annuity Bonds are issued. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Guaranteed 5% Investment 


Policies with most liberal conditions are now issued by the 


GRESHAM. 


Annual Income £1,360,556 
Assets oon £9,318,943 
Total Payments Policies £21 446,635 


Write for Particulars to Head Office : xg 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
Accidents. Burglary. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ANNUITIES. * 


of Wills. 
Apply for further information to THz Secrerary, 


OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 


Company, or to the 


Head Office, 50 Regent Street, London, W. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830. + LIFE OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 


the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 


ROYAL 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OF FICES { 38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME - £4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - = £13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS, 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
y in Lond JOHN H. CROFT. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpvep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2: PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was £4,914,453 

The Net Liability under and 
Contracts - 3,937,646 
‘£976,807 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - 


For Prospectus and every information apply to THE ACTUARY, 
EquitasLe Lire Assurance Society, Mansion House St., Lonvon, E.C. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASCOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Results. 


Premi I e 
boo 
Increase £120,925 
£742,942 


Increase £420,034 


Surp.us on YVatuation, £39,000. 


Additional R anted. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE MEN. 


Apply, THOS. NEILL, General no 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 Fanniicpon STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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M. Etienne Michon is an excellent and scholarly study on an 
antique group of the Hellenistic period, formerly at Versailles 
and now at the Louvre. 


** Art et Décoration.” Mai. Paris: Librairie Centrale des Beaux- 
Arts. 2 fr. 


“Les Peintures d’Henri Martin, pour le Capitole de 
Toulouse” form the object of an interesting monograph by M. 
Henri Marcel; the coloured facsimile of one of the artist’s 
studies is again a marvel of technical skill. M. Léonce 
Bénédite gives us a good obituary of the late great painter 
Fantin-Latour. The pageant held at Brussels last year on the 
occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Belgium’s inde- 
pendence has been recorded by Paul Renouard in a series of 
lively sketches which M. Paul Vitry reviews in “Une nouvelle 
série de Dessins de Paul Renouard”. “Les Ouvrages de 
Ferronnerie de Grosset”, by M. Ch. Gennys, gives us a good 
example of art in iron work. 


‘*Les Arts.’ Mai. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Italiens, 2 fr. - 


In “Les Salons de 1906” M. Henri Vauxcelles finds him- 
self on his own ground, and the article as well as the illustra- 
tions is first rate. M. Gaston Migeon’s second article on 
“La Collection de M. Paul Garnier” is devoted to the works of 
art of the middle ages and Renaissance in this splendid 
collection ; “ Fantin-Latour : Groupes et portraits d’artistes et 
d@’ Hommes de Lettres”, by M. Adolphe Jullien, is a most 
important and interesting contribution to the artistic and 
literary history of the nineteenth century. 


For this Week’s Books see page 736. 


“An Hotel that satisfies the most 
exacting demands.” 


EXTRACT FROM TARIFF, 


BEDROOMS - + from 5s. 
| per day 


No charge for light or attendance. 
BREAKFAST - as. 64., 3s., and 3s. 6d. 


LUNCH - + 38 64 
DINNER - - - 


‘WMlustrated Tariff post free upon application to 
the Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: “ CECELIA, LONDON.” 


ARING and GILLOW, Limited. 


Notice is nouhy siete that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the IRREDEEM- 
ABLE MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK will be CLOSED from Monday, 
the 18th inst., to Saturday, the 30th instant, both days inclusive, for the payment, 
on the and July next, of the hal ot interest to 30th June, 1906. Notice is also 
given that the ransier Books of the Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
will be Closed from Monday, the 18th inst. to Saturday, the 23rd inst., both days 
‘inclusive, for the payment on and July next of the Quarterly Dividend to 30th June, 


B 
J. RITSON, Secretary. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Nature’s Food 
for all Seasons 


Brimful of 


nourishment. 
Delicious recipes in every packet. 


REAL HAMB 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


<= Black Handle... ... 5s. 6d. | A pair Ivory Handles in 
= Ivory Handle ... .. 7s. 64. ussia Leather Case at. 


&. Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste 


Wholesale: Osporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 17th. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


Patron :—H.M. THE KING. 
President and Treasurer—The Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR 


34th YEAR. 


HEAR THE CRY OF THE HOSPITALS. 

This year money is badly—cryingly needed. 

There are Hospitals which know not where to turn for mere daily maintenance. 

More than one great Hospital, to which poor mothers take their children—poor 
men their wives—sees disaster ahead. 

There is no sum too large to be given—there can be none too small. 

Think what sickness means to the Poor, whose Home is often one squalid room ! 

The Hospitals ask no question as to creed or race—only—Are you suffering ? 

Within a few weeks of Hospital Sunday, the money collected will be divided 
among *247 Hospitals and Institutions to enable beds to be tenanted. 


NOT A PENNY FOR BRICKS AND MORTAR. 
Last Year £71,466 was Distributed. 


This Year Hospital Sunday pleads for 
at least £100,000. 
Mr. GEORGE HERRING, our generous friend, has again promised 


to add one-fourth to the amount collected in Places of Worship, as 
well x4 to a supplemental! collection in the City, up to a gift:of 


Bankers :—BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The Offices, connected with the Mansion House, are at 18 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. EDMUND HAY CURRIE. 
* 31 General Hospitals, 32 Convalescent Homes, 13 Institutions, 
83 Special H. tals | 23 Cottage Hospitals, | 60 Dispensaries, 
‘ 25 District Nursing Associations. 
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LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


A DAY IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


On SATURDAY, MAY 26th, and every WEDNESDAY 
and SATURDAY 
UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS 
WILL BE RUN FROM 


Kilburn +915 Finchley Road . in 
Kensington (Addison Road) es » 9 10 | Brondesb ee 
Uxbridge Road ec 19 9 22 ote 


To 
KENILWORTH, GUY’S CLIFFE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, and 
WARWICK, including Coach drive through 
Shakespeare’s Country. 


FARES: 
3rd Class Rail Journey and Coach Drive .. eae —— 
3rd Class Rail only to and from Stratford-on-Avon ... 6 


ao 


For full particulars see handbills, which can be obtained at the 
Company’s Stations and Town Offices, or write to Enquiry Office, 


Euston Station, N.W. 
Lonpon, Jay 1906. FREDERICK HARRISON. 
General Manager. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., ead Offices : 
Managers | KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Avenue, London. 


Fi apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, ge. or to 


Pp & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & oO. FREQUENT TO GIBRALTAR, 

ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRAC 
CALCUTT CEYLON, A TRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA’ 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


O. PLEASURE CRUISES and 
THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED, 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
S3ist March, 1906. 


TOTAL YIELD. 
Total yield in Fine Gold from all sources ee 
Total yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oe 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


33 382°492 02. 
“418 dwts. 


Cost per ton 
Cost. led. 
To Mining Expenses ee 35,585 5 6 12 
Developing oe ee 369 12 4 © © 1°517 
Milling E ee oe eo 622,308 28 © 3 10°417 
Cyaniding Expenses .. ee oe ee 75755 3 o 2 7°832 
Accumulated Slimes .. oe oe ee 3,805 I 1 3°619 
Crown Dump Treatment ee oe + 1,164 2 7 °° 4°778 
General Charges 3403 7 6 
Monthly amount ‘written off for additions t to 
and Plant oe 1,000 0 © 4°104 
ead Office Expenses .. ee ee 2,705 6 9 © © II"104 
67,0907 8 1 z 2 11°93 
Working Profit .. «+ 73161 0 2 1 § 
£140,258 8 3 42 7 11°684 
Value per ton 
Value. illed. 
Cr. 4a. 4 
By Gold Account .. « 140,258 8 3 2 7 11°684 
ay 
and | Exchange o 13 6 
Legal in connection with Winchester House Siags oe 307 5 
Net Profit . oe ++ 74494 10 
£74,937 95 
s. d. 
£14,937 95 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. i 
Machinery, Plant and Buildin ee ee oe eo 13 3 
Love Amount written off for additions to Machinery and Plant.. 1,000, 0 
42,796 15 3 


DE RESZKE nas 
HIGH CLASS 


CIGARETTES. 


Some famous smokers of the DE RESZKE Cigarettes, 
H.S.H. PRINCE ous OF Sir HUBERT M.A, 
ERG. Sir THOMAS LIPTON. 


ERT. 
QUIS of HEADFORT. 
UNT DE MANIN, 
The COUNT DE NEVERS. 
Baron ARTHUR POELLNITZ. 
Sir R. W. BULKELEY, Bart. 
Sir K. MACKENZIE, Bart. 


| MAX PEMBERTON, Es 
Sir W. TRELAWNY, Bart. hs 


JEROME K. JEROME 
i C. B. FRY, 
HALH 
Sir E. STRACHEY, Bart., MELTON PRIOR 
cc., &c. Coy 
Sold at 6/- and 8/- per 100 at all the best Tihdocosien | boll Stores. If 
unobtainable in your locality, send for address of nearest Dealer, or Cigarettes 
can be obtained, post free, on receipt of cheque or money order from 


J. MILLHOFF & CO., Limited, 


17 Down Street, Piccadilly, London, Manufacturers. 


_R.L,R B.A, 
R, Esq. 


WARWICK PAGEAN T 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon), 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


OF 


WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694. 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, Organised and Conducted by 


LOUIS N. PARKER, 


Will be acted by Two THousanp Inhabitants of Warwick, in Magni- 
ficent Costumes, accurately copied from contemporary designs. 


CoverREeD AupIToRIUM. Every SEAT NUMBERED AND RESERVED. 


Prices: £2 2s., £1 Is., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 6d. Early applications 
advisable. Special Railway facilities. 


For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, WARWICK PAGEANT, WARWICK. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


REI DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artistic 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 
arranged inclusive price. Sketches 
and estimates free. 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 
QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Hausemana,, 
Paris; Liverpool, Manchester and Lancaster. 
735 


: 
R Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, K.B. 
| Sir FRANCIS C. BURNAND. 
Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
Sir C. FURNESS, K.B., J.P. 
ARTHUR HASSALL, ksq.,M,A, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
AFGHANISTAN. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON, Author of “Korea,” &c. 


With Map, Illustrations, and Numerous Appendices. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
_ week. 
An exhaustive account of the conditions of the country, and its relations with 
Russia and India, The political and economic aspects are fully discussed. 
The general reader will be escinated by the sketches of the domestic life of the 
Ameer, and the valuable description of the Oxus, its fords, trade, and the 
{ff strategic value of the roads which approach it. 


Prospectus on application. 


GEORGE MOORE’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMOIRS OF 
MY DEAD LIFE. 


By GEORGE MOORE.  :vol. 6s. 


(Next Week. 


LEO TOLSTOY : tiie tite sna wort 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL. 
Compiled by PAUL BIRUKOFF and Revised by LEO TOLSTOY. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 6s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE :—“ We see the prophet in the making, the genius 
in full ferment, and learn to understand better than before both the peculiar 
strength and the weakness of ‘the great writer of the Russian land.’” 


FELICITY IN FRANCE. 


By CONSTANCE MAUD. :vol. 6s. 


Miss Maud, already well known as an acute and sympathetic observer of our 
friends on the other side of the Channel, here gives us her impressions of various 
journeyings in Touraine and other parts of France, and of a stay ina French 
convent. She writes with humour and understanding, and her new book will 
certainly add to her reputation. 


NOTABLE Gi- NOVELS. 
THE STORY THAT HAS THRILLED THE WHOLE 
WORLD. 


THE JUNGLE. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. Impression just ready. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH'S New York correspondent says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Upton Sinclair is the hero of the hour.” 


THE TALK OF LONDON. 


THE SPHINX’S LAWYER 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of “ Pigs in Clover.” 


IN THE SHADOW. 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph :—“‘ Extremely interesti 
well told, vivid, and picturesque.” silted 4 _ 


THE SIN 
1 GEORGE WARRENER. 


By MARIE VAN VORST, 


Author of “‘ Amanda of the Mill.” (Next week. 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. (Second Zmpression. 


SKETCH :—“ Its originality, its shrewd sarcasm, the powers of observa- 
tion it shows, raise it far above the average.” 


iTHE BANDS OF ORION. 


By CAROLINE GROSVENOR (,,, 


N. GROSVENOR. 
FIRST REVIEW :—* Deserves to make as big a sensation as ‘Called 
Back.’ Fixes the attention of the reader and holds it spellbound to the end.” 


THINGS CAESAR’S. 
By H. N. DICKINSON. 


ACADEMY : —“ The writing and character-drawing are admirable, the 
coherence of the narrative, the c way in which A queveemiiane are 
handled, the wit abounding, are proofs of Mr. Dickinson's ability.” 


WHAT BECAME of PAM. 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, 
Author of Pam.” [Second Linpression. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—“ Those who read ‘Pam’ No. 1 will 


searcely need urging to read ‘Pam' No. 2; but those who have read neither 
may be strongly recommended to read both.” 


London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


Great Buildings and how to Enjoy them: Gothic Architecture 
(Edith A. Browne). Black. 3s. 6d. net. 

National Gallery, London: The Dutch School. Newnes. 35. 6d, 
net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Saint Bernardine of Siena (Paul Thureau-Dangin. Translated by 
Baroness G. von Hugel). Dent. 


FICTION 


Paul Jerome (Mrs. Mary Koch). Greening. 6s. 

In the Shadow (Henry C. Rowland). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Grip of Fear (Sidney H. Burchell). Hurst and Blackett. 65, 
Count Bunker (J. Storer Clouston). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Agony of Love and Hate (A. R. King). Drane. 6s. 
Hi-You (Robert Elliott). Dublin: Sealy, Bryers and Walker. 
The Cubs (Shan F, Bullock). Laurie. 6s. 

The Spoils of Victory (B. Paul Neuman). Murray. 6s. 


HIIisTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY 


Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents (Vol. III. J. H, 
Breasted). Chicago: At the University Press. 

Derby: Its Rise and Progress (A. W. Davison). Bemrose. 55. 

Paris (T. Okey). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

English Seals (J. Harvey Bloom). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

History of Warwick School (A. F. Leach). Constable. os. net. 


NATURAL HIsToRY 
Fishermen’s Weather (Edited by F. G. Aflalo). Black. 7s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Plutarch’s Lives (Translated from the Greek by Aubrey Stewart and 
George Long. 4 vols.) Bell. 8s. net. 

Ballads and other Poems (Tennyson). Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Aylwin (Theodore Watts-Dunton). Henry Frowde. 5s. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Knowledge of God, and its Historical Development (Henry 
Melvill Gwatkin. 2 vols.) Edinburgh: Clark. 12s. net. 

The Shakespeare Symphony: an Introduction to the Ethics of the 
Elizabethan Drama (Harold Bayley), 12s. 6d. net; Plato as an 
Introduction to Modern Criticism of Life (Emil Reich), tos. 6d. 
net. Chapman and Hall. 

An Introduction to Logic (H. W. B. Joseph). Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

Problems in Animal Metabolism (J. B. Leathes), Murray. 7s. 6d, 
net. 

TRAVEL 


Children of Far Cathay (Charles J. H. Halcombe). Hong Kong 
** Daily Press” Office. 6s. 

Audubon’s Western Journal: 1849-1850 (John W. Audubon); Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travels in Virginia, Maryland, &c. (Elias 
Pym Fordham. Edited oy Frederic Austin Ogg). Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Company. $3 net each. 

India under Royal Eyes (H. F. Prevost Battersby). Allen. 125. 6d. 
net. 

Picturesque Brittany (Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. Illustrated by Arthur 
G. Bell). Dent. ros. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


When I was King, and other Verses (Henry Lawson), 3s. 6a. net 3 
The Old Bush Songs (Edited by A. B. Paterson), 2s. 6d. net. 
Sydney : Angus and Robertson. 

Songs to a Singer, and other Verses(Rosa Newmarch). Lane. §s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Annotation, Descriptive, Manual of, for Library Catalogues (E. A. 
Savage). Library Supply Company. 5s. net. 

A propos de la Séparation des Eglises et de l’Etat (Paul Sabatier. 
Troisieme Edition). Paris: Fischbacher. 

Education, Primary, Reform in (J. G. Hagmann. Translated from 
the German). Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. net. 

Examinations in Combined Training (Major E. C. Heath). Christo- 
phers, 4 Lancaster Place, Strand. 1s. 6d. net. 

German Workman, The (William Harbutt Dawson). King. 6s. net. 

Heresies of Sea Power (Fred T. Jane). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Music, Catalogue of Manuscript, in the British Museum (Augustus 
Hughes-Hughes. Vol. I.: Sacred Vocal Music). Printed by 
Order of the Trustees. 21s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/r.; Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; National Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; Independent Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Black- 
wood’s, 2s. 6d.; La Revue, 2/r. 50; Harper’s, 1s.; Century 
Illustrated, Is. 4a. ; The Muncey, 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine, fs. ; 
Temple Bar, 6d¢.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6d. ; United Service 
Magazine, 2s.; Modern Language Teaching, 6¢.; The Shanachie 
(Dublin), 1s.; East and West (Bombay), 17.; Mercure de France, 
1 fr. 50; The School World, 6¢.; The Antiquary, 6d.; The 
Catholic World, 25¢.; Deutsche Rundschau, 3m.; Financial 
Review of Reviews, 1s. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s, ; Cassier’s 
Magazine, Is. 
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JUST OUT. 


INDIA UNDER ROYAL EYES 


By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. 
With 165 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken by the Author. 
472 pp. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


The aim of the book is to bring the great Eastern Empire home 
to the eyes and thoughts of the English people; to explain simply 
and illustrate vividly the Public Life, and the Social, Political, and 
Military Problems of India, as well as her Art, Scenery, and Native 


Customs. 
DAYS WITH WALT WHITMAN 


With Some Notes on his Life and Work. By EDWARD CARPENTER, 
Author of “ The Art of Creation,” &c. With 3 Photogravure Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Just out. 


GEORGE’S WHIMS. The Strange 
Experiences of a Guardian. By PHILIP WHITHARD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“ For right appreciation of ‘George's Whims' we look with confidence to the 
crowd.” — WORLD. 
“Intensely amusing .....absolutely unique in plot......as @ holiday companion 
one of the best." —-SPURTING LIFE. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of 


RUSKIN 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 
E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


This, the ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, consists of 


80 different Works in 37 Volumes, 


Illustrated with 1.400 PLATES AND WOODCUTS, in addition t> over 

100 other DRAWINGS by RUSKIN not hitherto reproduced, together with 

much Unpublished Matter. Limited Issue. Sold only in Sets. 

Large medium 8vo. (9: by 6}), Holliston cloth, uncut edges, 25s. net 
per volume. 


VOLUME XXIV.—JUST OUT. 
VENICE AND PADUA, including St. Mark’s 


REST, GUIDE TO ACADEMY OF VENICE, GIOTTO AND HIS 
WORKS. 520 pp., with 75 Plates, 4 Woodcuts, and Facsimile of MS. 


Complete Prospectus, with Methods of Payment, sent on application. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


NEW VOLUME FOR THE YEAR 1905. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad. 


8vo. 18s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


OPEN LETTER TO SIR EDWARD CLARKE. 


INDIA’S WEALTH AND WHAT SHE 
OWES TO ENGLAND. 


CAN MR. WYNDHAM BE TRUSTED? 


DEMOCRACY, BEAUTY AND CLOTHES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/40 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFices: 6 BELL’s Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Alexander 


Hamilton 
By F. S. OLIVER. 


Union. 

The Times.—‘ Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He 
has written of what Hamilton’s career illustrates and teaches 
with great ability, with great enthusiasm, and persuasiveness. 
He has depicted Hamilton with force and clearness, with 
humour, with sympathy, and charm. He has treated a bi 
subject in a large and masterly way. No book has peed 
lately which conveys a more valuable lesson or one more tact- 
fully and skilfully unfolded.” 

The Outlook.—“ Mr. Oliver has revealed for the first time 
to the average English reader the significance of an extraordinary 
personality and the waning of a period ; he has thrown reflex 
light, as he intended, upon the deepest of our own problems, 
and we do not hesitate at all to say that he has written one of 
the distinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rosebery’s 
monograph upon Pitt, to which it is perhaps most nearly related 
in style and method, there has been no equally acute criticism 
of the idea of statesmanship and the psychology of popular 
government.” 

The National Rexiew.—‘“ Mr. Oliver has written a life 
of Alexander Hamilton . . . of which we need only say that 
it is worthy of the subject. And, besides being a sympathetic 
biography of a remarkabie character, it is a stimulating and 
suggestive political study, which should be read by all English- 
men interested in constructive Imperialism.” 

The Scotsman.—‘‘A stimulating book . . . conspicu- 
ously fertile and happy (partly because not timid) in the 
political and personal portraiture of Hamilton himself and of 
the more influential and assertive among his fellow-workers 
and his opponents.” 

The Daily News.—‘‘The author has accomplished his 
task with admirable judgment and entire success. His forcible 
style lends vigour and reality to the various characters as they 
cross the stage, while his political insight gives a permanent 
value to the work.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Hamilton stands out vividly 
and certainly as a man and as a statesman. Mr. Oliver has 
given proof of a power to brush aside irrelevancies and grasp 
the essentials of a situation which is rare indeed in this age of 
chroniclers.” 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘ Mr. Oliver’s book is 
carefully studied and admirably written. No better example 
of this kind of history has appeared for many months.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the Tribune.—‘ Mr. 
Oliver’s book does not profess to be a history or a biography, 
but ‘ merely an essay on the character and achievements of a 
man who was the chief figure in a series of striking events.’ 
This is perhaps rather too modest a claim. . . . As toa 
biography of Hamilton, a living portrait of the man himself is 
vigorously drawn in the midst of the historical and political 
chapters.” 

The Standard.—‘“‘ This clear and philosophic estimate of 
Hamilton’s personality and work.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Mr. Oliver’s essay is a 
masterly performance.” 

The Ethical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Oliver has an excellent 
style and can sketch a character with effect.” 

The Glasgow Herald.—‘ Perhaps the main interest of 
the volume for British readers will consist in the fact that the 
sane Imperialism of Alexander Hamilton is made an interesting 
and instructive object-lesson; not so much an example to 
follow in detail as a suggestive inspiration to illuminate and 
clarify the present problems of Imperial unity and a world-wide 
British policy.” 

The Record Herald, Chicago.—‘‘ No other English- 
man has shown himself more familiar with the economic 
conditions in America during the revolutionary epoch.” 

The New York Evening Mail.—‘‘A searching study 
and presentment of the struggles of that critical period of 
American history which, thanks largely to the influence of 
Hamilton’s potent personality, ended in a firm and enduring 
union of States.” 


Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
PRICE 12/6 NET. 


LONDON : 
A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket. 
And of all Booksellers and Libraries. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that on WEDNES- 


DAY, JULY 25 next, the Senate will proceed to elect an EXAMINER 
in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Prof. J. Lawrence, D.Lit., M.A. i 

The examiner appointed will be called upon to take part in the Examination of 
both Internal and External Students, and will be eligible for two annual re- 
elections. The remuneration of the Examinership consists of a Retaining Fee for 
the year, and a pro rata payment for Papers set, Answers marked, and Meetings 
attended. Fall particulars can be obtained on ——_ to the Principal. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before MONDAY, JUNE 18. 
if testimonials are submitted, three copies should be forwarded. Original testi- 
monials should not be sent . (It is particularly desired that no application of any 
kind be made to individual Members of the Senate.) 

By Order of the Senate, . 4 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 
May, 1905. 


LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Brighton.—Pre- 
paratory School for Bo Best modern methods. laying fields. Sea 
bathing. Best dietary. Most healthy. Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tories overlooking the sea. Careful attention to delicate or backward boys. 
Moderate Fees.—Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the above School on TUESDAY, 

June 26th, 1906, and on the following days, for filling up several vacancies on the 
Foundation. Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


JT AW TUTOR.—R. B. B.A., LL.B.—AIll 


. Bar and Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes.—14 Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 

for Bar preliminary and Roman law prepared. French also taught by a 

— a bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
loomsbury. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Pre: tory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
swimming, gy ics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


HAT SCHOOL OR TUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
; also tutors for all exams. : 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all school fees by 
Oretiana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, W. 


FE A. WHITE, B.A. (Classical and Mathematical 


Honours, Camb.), receives or visits Pupils for my elie: —, &e. 
otting Hill Station. 


S INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘rials. For appoint- 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

= with Voices of every description,” address, 1 Park Place Gardens, 
al 1 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 

Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
tiodelling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coombes, Headmaster. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 

VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a competent Staff, prepares a 

limited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 
versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge ; Bart II., Responsions, Oxford.—G. Corvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road. 7 


Over 150 passed. Terms, 2s. per hour.—40 Oxford Gardens, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF EARLY BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON 
AND ENGLISH COINS, FORMED BY AN ASTRONOMER, 
RECENTLY DECEASED. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 11, 1906, and following day, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, the valuable COLLECTION of EARLY BRITISH, ‘ANGLO-SAXON 
and ENGLISH COINS, formed by an Astronomer, recently deceased, comprising 
amongst other rarities the following pieces worthy of especial notice in the Anglo- 
Saxon series: Pennies of Cuthred Wing of Kent (79), Baldred (80); Offa King of 
Mercia, with and without bust, several varicties (82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88) ; Cynethrith, 
Queen of Offa, with bust (92) ; Coenwulf, with and without bust (93, 97, 98) ; Ceol- 
wulf I., with bust (99, 100); Beornwulf, with bust (ror) ; Berntulf. with bust (10); 
Aethelstan I. of East Anglia, without bust (105) ; Aethelweard, without bust (107); 
St. Martin of Lincoln (121); Aethelbeard Abp. of Canterbury (123); Abp. Wulfred 

(24s) “* Sede Vacante” (131); Ecgbeorht King of Wessex, with bust, Cnntes 
int (136, 3D: Alfred the Great, with bust and monogram of London rend 
Edward the Elder, without bust cr mint, the rare Floral and Ecclesiastical types 

(162, 163, 164, 165), &c. 
May be viewed. Illustrated catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, June 12, 1906, and two following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, WORKS of ART, comprising English, Continental, and Oriental 
Porcelain—Old English Pottery, including a collection of Lustre Ware, the Pro. 
perty of a Gentleman—silver plate, bijouterie, Antiquities, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF ROMAN COINS, FORMED By 
AN ASTRONOMER, RECENTLY DECEASED. 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 13, 1906, and five following days, at 
One o'clock precisely, the Important Collection of ROMAN COINS, in gold, 
silver and bronze, formed by an Astronomer, recently deceased. 

May be viewed. Iilustrated catalogues may be had. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 662, Just Published, consists of 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS ON PHILOLOGY. 
Post free on application to 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PiccaDILLy, W. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
E ive Purch of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and one of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN 187 Piccaprty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 
everywhere with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 

a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied by order to H.M. the King at 
Sandringham. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—Howartu&Fair, 471 Cooks MoorRd., Sheffield. 


hotels and Boarding houses, 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘© LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

: Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools’ Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—St. Catherine’s School for 

Girls. Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents 

are travelling or abroad. Preparatory t for boys on public school lines. 
Holiday home, Croft, Portinscale, Keswick.— Prospectus on application. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, Bridge and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. and moorland air. jal companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from ProrrizTorR. 


O LET from May onward, for one, two, or three 
months, FURNISHED HOUSE, Croft, Keswick (Portinscale). Beautiful 


situation. 
Address—CROFT, 43 Ventnor Villas, Hove, Brighton. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 


Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h. c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.— Apply, ProrrieTRRss. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Ki: Abroad, 
Zs 
Ome Your B ave oe 4 
Half Year ... O14 avo oe OIF 2 
Quarter Year oo @F wo wo OF 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Maneger, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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ASTBOURNE.—85 Royal Parade.—Board resi- 


dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
bus.—Apply, Miss Bett. 


FE, ASTBOURNE.—St. Gervaise, Bourne Street.—Apartments, bed and sitting- 
room. Reasonable terms. Suitable for gentleman.—Apply, Mrs. LEnnarp. 


EASTBOURNE.—Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board resi- 
dence or apartments. Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VauGHaNn. 


EASTBOURNE.—19 Gildredge Road. Apartments or bedrooms. Centra 
Situation. Reasonable terms.—Mrs. A, TewTon. 
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COMPLETION OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


THE 


MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


BEING A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F-.S.A. 
T's GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE was for nearly a century and a half a storehouse of antiquarian, 


historical, genealogical, literary, bibliographical, topographical, and other information which the best 

writers and observers of the time contributed; the foremost names in English literature being repre- 
sented in its pages, with the result that it furnishes such a mass of valuable information as can be found 
nowhere else. This rich collection of material, scattered through some 224 volumes, has hitherto been 
inaccessible, except to those who possess a complete set of the old Magazine, and even with this, the finding 
of any given piece of information was so laborious as to damp the ardour of the most diligent student. 


In this series of volumes, the whole of the contents of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE from 1731 to 
1868, which are worth preservation, are collected together and classified under subjects, one or more volumes 
being occupied by each topic. By this means the reader of the present day has presented to him all that 
endless fund of information concerning THe History, TopoGRAPHy, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, LITERATURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, MANNERS AND CuSTOMS, FOLKLORE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ECCLESIOLOGY, SUPERSTITIONS AND TRADITIONS 
of his own country, which has instructed and entertained ourselves and our forefathers, in a form which can 
be referred to easily, and made available for study in separate topics, or used as entertaining and instructive 
reading by those who are interested more superficially with the subjects dealt with. 

In its pages will be found out-of-the-way and little-known particulars concerning the remoter districts of 
all the counties of England, which do not appear in Histories of England, or Local County Histories. It 
thus becomes the Englishman’s Vade Mecum to the knowledge of his own land. And as the information is 
supplied by contemporary writers, it becomes the more valuable, as showing the state of information on the 
subjects dealt with at the time of their contribution to the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Each subject in the volume is furnished with a copious and carefully compiled index, so that the rich 
storehouse of information which the work contains is put at the easy command of the student or general 
reader. 

iT THUS FORMS A COMPLETE WORK WHICH SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE SHELVES OF ALL PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The wide range of subjects, and the great extent of the information furnished in the work may be 
gathered from the Prospectus, which will be sent on application. 


What the Press has said concerning the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


‘‘ That there is very much in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE of permanent interest no one has denied; few, however, had any notion 
that there was so much wheat among the chaff as Mr. Gomme has demonstrated that there is... Weare, ourselves, familiar with a great 
part of the Series, and have not detected any omission of the least importance.” —A/¢heneum. 

‘© A vast amount of curious and interesting information is buried, so to speak, in the volumes of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, and it is 
no small gain to have it thus revived.” —Spectator. 

‘The value of these collections, which have the advantage of the editorship of Mr. Lawrence Gomme, can hardly be over-estimated, 
The set of this library will soon be very covetable.”—Academy. 

‘¢ The Editor has performed his work with accuracy and discretion, while his mode of classification is excellent.” —Saturday Review. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


TO THE READERS OF THE ‘‘ SATURDAY REVIEW’’ FOR A_ LIMITED 
TIME ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 


The entire Work, in Thirty Volumes, in handsome cloth 
gilt binding, is published at £411 5s., but it will be 
sold to Subscribers for a short time at the net 
price of &7 10s. As the offer will not 
be kept open indefinitely, purchasers 
are strongly advised to send in 


ORDER 
FORM. 


The 
SaTuURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Please enter my name as a purchaser 
of a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

LiBRARY as described in the above adver- 
tisement, for which I agree to pay £7 10s. 


Name 
their names immediately 
Magazine 
on the enclosed form. 
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‘LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER. 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World. 
EDITION OF i906. 


Containing References to over 100,000 places—their Population, 
Location, and Industries. 


ACCURATE, 
UP-TO-DATE, 
PRACTICAL. 


INVALUABLE TO 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES EDITORS 
GEOGRAPHERS. 


** All the modern advances of gi phy are capably exhibited, 
as might have been expected from the editors.” — A‘henaum. 

“As far as we have been able to examine the book, we have 
found it complete.” —Spectator. 

‘‘The whole world is covered with extraordinary minuteness and 
fulness. The British Empire looms large all through it. . . . The 

blishers rightly claim for it that it presents a picture of the world in 

its minutest details in the year 1905.” — Standard. 


Imperial 8vo. (pp. 2,053), strongly bound in half 
moroceo, £2 2s. net. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE MONTEZUMA EDITION OF THE WORKS 


WILLIAM 
HICKLING PRESCOTT 


In 22 Vols. Svo. Price £13 15s. net. 
With r10 full-page Photogravure Illustrations by Goupil, of Paris, on India 


paper. 
History of the Conquest of Mexico ... . four volumes, 
History of the Conquest of Peru ..._... 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabell .. four Po 
History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth — o» 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second —_ | r= 
Biographical and Literary Miscellanies .. .. .. two a 
The Life of William Hickling Prescott .... .. one ee 


As there are only 100 Copies for sale in England, early 
application is necessary. 


FRENGH MEN OF LETTERS 


Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. 


Each volume will contain a Frontispiece Portrait of its subject, and an adequate 
index. 12mo. Cloth, 6s. net per volume. 


I. 
MONTAIGNE 
By EDWARD DOWDEN. 

Votume IL. 


HONORE DE BALZAC 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
OTHER VOLUMES BY LEADING CRITICS WILL FOLLOW. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 5 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


Smith, Elder & Go.’s New Books 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 
With 62 Illustrations and a Map, small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. 
By FREDERICK MOORE. 


*.* This work relates the experiences of an American correspon- 
dent during the recent troubles in the Balkans, and affords an 
insight into the character of the people and the political situation, 
Incidentally, Mr. Moore tells, on the authority of the actors in the 
+ nag the real history of the abduction and ransom of Madame 

silka, 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROVOST OF KING’S. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, small demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. A Record of College Reform, 


Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


A VISION OF INDIA, : 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
With Illustrations. By SIDNEY LOW. 10s. 6d, net. 


LORD CURZON, in a Speech to the New Vagabonds’ Club on May 
15th, said: **Mr. SIDNEY LOW, the author of that interesting book, 
*A VISION OF INDIA,’ has succeeded in giving a striking picture of 
Indian life under many of its varied aspects, which I believe to be 
substantially accurate, and which is clearly the result of much 
acute observatiun and penetrating insight.” 


FROM A COLLECE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 


Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. , 
THIRD IMPRESSION (Second Edition). With a Preface. 


ACA DEM Y.—“ Mr. Benson has earned our gratitude by the publication of this 
k......He is always suggestive, and writes in a style that must commend itself to 
every lover of letters.” 


HEROES OF EXILE. 


Being Certain Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G., 
Author of “‘ Studies in Brown Humanity.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Mr. Clifford's literary execution is 
a thousand times better than the slovenly workmanship to be found in sundry novels 
that sell by tens of thousands, and the stories he builds have their foundation in the 
actual lives of men.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “‘ Vice Versa,” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“It is Mr. Anstey's distinction to be always fresh, 
always new...... * Salted Almonds’ is everyone's dish.” 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Two Muods of a Man,” “‘ Crowborough Beacon” &c. 
TIMES.—“ This pleasant and kindly little village chronicle. We have met 
many of these inhabitants of Barton and its neighbourhood before, but their pre- 
sentment has a freshness and happy turn of its own; and to watch them all as the 
trend of events approaches and recedes from them is to watch living people.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 


By FRANCES C. BURMESTER, 
Author of ‘‘ John Lott's Alice,” “‘ A November Cry” &c. [Om June 11. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** The best 3s. 6d. series in the market.” 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED YOLUMES. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


By F. ANSTEY. With a Frontispiece. 


THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With numerous Ilustrations. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Spottiswoops & Co. » 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
74° 


Covert Garden, in the County of London.—Satur.tay, 9 / une, 1906. 
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